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Preface 


As the following pages would, hopefully, bring home to the 
reader, Kalijindi Charan was an exceedingly companionable, 
gentle and sensitive spirit, full of tender concern and loving 
faith in respect of ordinary humanity, and a profound trust in 
the enriching possibilities of literature. His life presented a large 
chiaroscuro of changing vicissitudes, yet entirely neat and 
coherent in its design, conveying a feel of complete symmetry. 
His creative genius, similarly, was versatile and abundant in 
its multi-formal expressiveness, yet singularly harmonious and 
consistent in its sympathies and perceptions. Capturing in a 
rather limited space the variety and largeness of such a life— 
at once ordinary and distinguished—and of such a literature is 
a daunting, and somewhat frustrating, experience. 

The present author has felt constrained to impose upon 
himself a number of narrative and critical restrictions. Those 
details of Kalindi’s personal life that have had some specific 
bearing upon his literary career have been sought to be 
highlighted; but in the case of a personality such as Kalindi's 
who lived more or less just an ordinary personal life for a long 
many years, one that was intimately literature-centred, 
rendering even apparently trivial items of individual history 
critically relevant, it is not an easy task to selectively document 
all the significant features. In the matter of critical approach, 
similarly, only with great psychological discomfort has the 
author curbed his impulse to engage in comparison and contrast 
by way of identifying Kalindi's individualities of attitude and 
approach in the context of various Indian and Western writings 
with which he is known to have been familiar. Kalindi's corpus 
of writings is so vast and his other literary engagements so 
extensive and varied that just a proper summary of all that 
material would require a much larger space than could be 
afforded here. The procedure adopted here is to discuss in a 
critical yet straightforward manner some of the major, 
representative material at some relative length, and to touch 
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upon the others selectively and in various proportions so as to 
provide for the reader a broadly comprehensive yet intimate 
enough account of Kalindi, the man and the writer. Hopefully, 
this would result in a satisfying acquaintance. 


7 October 1993 Madhusudan Pati 
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Life and Times 


Kalindi Charan Panigrahi was born in the year 1901 in a small 
village named Biswanathpur in the district of Puri. His father, 
Svapneswar Panigrahi, was a mukhtar, a licensed lawyer in 
the district court, visiting the village only on week-ends and 
other holidays, leaving upon the shoulders of his wife, 
Saraswati Devi, the principal responsibility of running a large 
household. The first ten years of Kalindi's life were spent in 
the village where he picked up some primary education, and 
more importantly for his future life as a writer, absorbed into 
his being all the variegated environments of nature with 
uncanny sensitivity and thoroughness. He would remain 
throughout his long life a child of the village. 

Only six generations back, as Kalindi mentions in his 
autobiography, two resourceful young traders of brahmin 
caste from the Sambalpur region—Gani Pani and 
Anam Pani—who had come on business, had decided to settle 
at Biswanathpur. Very soon they got established as the leading 
agriculturists of the area, enjoying rights of revenue collection. 
The original name of the village Bisnudashpur came to be 
changed into Biswanathpur, and the title of the new family 
was changed from Pani to Panigrahi. With time the village 
grew in size and strength, and in the young days of Kalindi it 
was a self-sufficient village with all the main communities 
having separate streets of their own, a village of some two 
hundred and fifty joint families. 

Kalindi's great grandfather, Srinivasa—the grandson of 
Anama'—was a pious and upright person, respected in the 
entire neighbourhood for his exemplary life. He was a fearless 
and clever person, too, protecting the interests of the poor 
villagefs through many trying circumstances. Once he had to 
suffer civil incarceration owing to his refusal to adopt 
extortionist methods to attain the target of revenue collection 
during a year of bad crops. It was under his leadership and 
supervision that Biswanathpur grew into a model village with 
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all the communities living in harmony and peace. Not having 
engaged in any form of material personal advancement and 
not curbing his generosity even as the family kept expanding, 
it was but natural that he should die a poorer man that he was 
born. On being asked by his family if he had kept any valuables 
somewhere concealed for them, Srinivasa on his deathbed 
raised his index finger, and answered— ‘Dharma; for you, 
dharma’. Kalindi was to put those very words into the mouth 
of Shama Padhan in Matira Manisa as the character was 
breathing his last. 

Kalindi's father, too, was a broad-minded, honest, fearless 
and witty person. He was the first English-educated youth of 
Biswanathpur. In 1880 he passed the mukhrtar examination 
and served as a lawyer at Puri till his son Dibyasingha had 
passed the law examination. He then thought it would be 
embarrassing for both father and son to do practice in the same 
court, and retired from the bar the same day that his son joined 
it. He was a public-spirited person, maintaining a close 
association with leaders like Gopabandhu Das, and desired 
his children, too, to inculcate a spirit of public service. Thus 
he used to send for Kalindi's reading copies of the famous 
Oriya newspaper, 'Utkala Dipika', every week. But his mind 
was not entirely taken up with domestic, professional, and 
national issues. He was also a spiritual aspirant who gave long 
hours to reading and discussion of religious scriptures and to 
prayer and meditation. He wrote a thought-provoking volume, 
Atmadarsanare Viswachitra Kalpana that was published by 
Kalindi, much later, in 1969. He passed away in 1935 after all 
his children had got themselves established in professional or 
political careers. His thoughts and ideals were to leave a deep 
impress on his sons. Kalindi's life-long preoccupation with 
the Gita, connecting it with Gandhi’s struggle, his non-sectarian 
outlook, his Buddhist thoughts and his emphasis on a literature 
of moral and humanistic concern may have owed a great deal 
to the influence of his father. 

Coming over to Puri in 1912 for his studies, Kalindi for a 
time felt like a complete misfit. The intimacies of village-life 
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and the freedom that he had enjoyed there, were not to be had 
at Puri. But Puri had its own compensations—the large, varied 
masses of humanity, the sea, and the Jagannath temple. And 
later, a number of friends; for Kalindi soon grew popular at 
school, regaling his friends with folk-stories and songs he had 
picked up in abundance in his village, and leading a number 
of literary-cultural activities. Very soon he was at the centre‘of 
a variety of extra-curricular ventures. They formed a union, 
meeting almost everyday after school and on holidays for 
literary discussions, and brought out a magazine, ‘Chhatra 
Darpana’ with Kalindi as its editor. When the first issue in 
print was brought out, it elicited highly encouraging 
appreciation from local poets and literary personalities like 
Padmacharan Patnaik and Nilakantha Das, who inaugurated 
it. Emboldened, Kalindi and a few of his friends proceeded to 
meet the famous barrister, Madhusudan Das, the father of 
modern Orissa as he is called, when the latter was on one of 
his periodical visits to Puri. Awed and nervous, they called on 
the grand old man and presented him a copy of the magazine. 
Madhu Babu candidly confessed he did not find time to go 
through niost éf the books and magazines that were sent to 
him, but he asked them to justify the name of the magazine by 
portraying and identifying their own realities as also things 
larger and nobler, and cautioned them against mercenary 
impulses in future life. Chastened and touched, the boys took 
their leave. 

Kalindi narrates in his autobiography numerous amusing 
and delightful episodes relating to his teachers and school- 
mates. Also he records a variety of engagements, literary and 
cultural, with which his days were full. These furnish valuable 
material to appreciate the manner in which his creative 
mind was getting nourished . These also give us some idea 
of the sources of his deep social, humanistic commitment; 
for it was during this period that he not only heard great 
nationalist leaders like Bipin Chandra Pal, Lala Lajpat Rai, 
and Mahatma Gandhi—near whom he also spent sometime 
sitting—but also developed a close familiarity with the Great 
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Five upon the Orissan scene—Gopabandhu, Nilakantha, 
Godavarisha, Krupasindhu, and Harihara—who revolutionised 
the Orissan outlook through their nationalist and educational 
ventures with the Satyavadi School (set up ahead of 
Santiniketan) as the pivot. This extraordinarily gifted and 
dedicated team brought about a transformation of the Oriya 
mind through a new literature, a new educational programme 
and a new brand of socio-cultural and reformist activities 
touching the very grass-roots of the then Oriya world. A whole 
period of Oriya literature and Orissan history has continued to 
be described after them as the Satyavadi Age. They were truly 
the makers of a new Orissa. 

These illustrious educational, literary and political leaders 
used to occasionally visit Kalindi's brother Divyasingha who 
was not merely a leading advocate but also a noted patriot and 
Sahridaya. The young Kalindi could not have had a better 
opportunity of developing his innate humanism and social 
ethics. Kalindi never missed their public programmes, and was, 
in fact, so inspired with nationalist thoughts that he played the 
role of a young leader at the time of the non-cooperation 
movement, leading his school-mates away from classes and 
joining demonstrations. But, as he humorously records, he was 
hardly willing to sacrifice everything for the sake of the 
country. He had already been married as a young lad of 
eighteen, and although the second marriage, as it used to be 
called, was to be solemnised only four years later when he 
would be in the final year of the Intermediate class, adolescent 
romanticism already had his heart in its throes. 

Kalindi, in fact, was an impressionable, sensitive mind. 
His passion for social service and spirit of nationalism 
were intense; but so was his literary passion, as also 
his love-yearnings. Paradoxically enough, in consequence of 
a protracted interest in religious writings and correspondence 
with Nigamananda Saraswati, he had, just prior to his betrothal, 
already declared his solemn purpose to leave hearth and home 
and go out in quest of truth and saintliness. The ardour, no 
doubt, evaporated soon enough. But it goes to show how 
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seriously he could get absorbed in the conviction of the 
moment. It is interesting to note, again, how the adolescent 
who was yearning for the love of his young wife remained 
awake through nights not because of an unbearable separation, 
but because of the other consuming passion—literature—going 
through difficult books like Faust and Kumara Sambhava at 
such an early age. He also spent many nights watching dramatic 
performances and associating in musicals. He was, that is to 
say, an intense lad, but one whose sense of propriety and 
realism was too strong for the intensity to take the form of an 
excess of any kind. 

Kalindi passed his Matriculation at the age of twenty with a 
second division; his interests had been too various and too 
time-consuming for him to have attained a better. He moved 
over to Cuttack, and joined the Ravenshaw College as a student 
of Intermediate Arts. Kalindi had by then acquired a name of 
sorts as a budding writer. And as his autobiography and diary 
reveal, he had been consciously experimenting with difterent 
basic elements such as plot in a story and language and rhythm 
in a poem. But the critical component had not found as 
felicitous an environment as the creative one at Puri. At 
Ravenshaw, however, a more developed critical climate 
sustained by an excellent library, scholarly teachers and 
studious, articulate pupils, was readily available. Most 
important of all, in course of a few months’ interaction, a close 
bond happened to unite five sensitive minds—Kalindi Charan 
Panigrahi, Annada Shankar Ray, Baikunthanath Pattanaik, 
Sarat Chandra Mukherjee and Harihara Mahapatra—whose 
creative collaboration ushered in a new age for Oriya poetry. 
It was, in fact, a youthful manifestation of a Pan-Indian 
romantic spirit—in this instance specifically inspired by, apart 
from some of the English Romantics, Rabindranath, 
(whose ‘Ore Sabuj, Ore Kancha’,i.e.,*O you Green, O you 
Raw ...” served as a kind of credo) and Pramathanath Bisi’s 
‘Sabuja Patra’. 
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Annada Shankar would, in two years’ time, migrate to Patna 
(along with Sarat), and then to Calcutta, severing his links with 
the Oriya tradition, and adopting Bengali as the medium of 
his poetry. In another two years’ time the other four friends 
would accept different jobs and would no longer be able to 
continue the early closeness. And, yet, in 1931 they would 
establish a Sabuja Sahitya Samiti and literary journal, Yugabinda, 
which would publish most of the new talents in Oriya literature 
for half a dozen years and leave a permanent mark upon the 
tradition, naturalising the personal lyric, and foregrounding a 
youthful rebelliousness and creative self-sufficiency. The 
Sabujas themselves, as they came to be called, would not retain 
this character for long, Kalindi moving away towards a poetry 
of socio-political commitment and Baikunthanath towards 
mysticism. Subsequently, they would be charged with 
immaturity, contrived exoticism, irresponsible aestheticism and 
so on—charges that are only, in part, just; for, even through the 
heyday of Sabuja-aspirations both at college and later, some 
of their poetry, particularly Kalindi's, continued to give voice 
to a larger humanity. 

But, to return to the Ravenshaw days, it was with his long 
critical essay on Bhaktacharan’s famous Oriya Kavya, Mathura 
Mangala (‘Welfare of Mathura’), which earned him a 
prestigious prize of the Utkala Sahitya Samaj, that Kalindi 
caught the attention of pcople, both at college and outside. 
The noted scholar-critic of medieval Oriya literature, Artaballav 
Mohanty's encouraging words were particularly cherished by 
Kalindi who then went on to prepare an essay on a more recent 
subject—a comparative estimate of the poetry of Radhanath 
and Madhusudan. The famed, and forbidding, editor of ‘Utkala 
Sahitya’, Biswanath Kar, invited Kalindi for a discussion after 
going through the essay. He conveyed his own reservations 
on Kalindi's assessment, but published the article all the same, 
mentioning his own views in an editorial. Kalindi was now a 
minor celebrity in the student-circle. 

Very soon Kalindi and his four literary associates began 
meeting regularly at the quarters of a veterinary doctor who 
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was a relation of Baikunthanath's. Annada Shankar would 
humorously comment— ‘much as Christ was born in a stable, 
“Sabuja Sahitya” was born in a veterinary hospital’. The five 
of them decided to constitute what they named the ‘Nonsense 
Club’—the idea for it coming from a letter of William Cowper's. 
A hand-written magazine under Kalindi's editorship began to 
be circulated by the club. Harihara named it ‘Abakasa’, joining 
the initial letters of the names of his friends. Later, since 
Harihara’s name had not been incorporated, it was changed to 
‘Sakti Sadhana’. It is of interest to note that the magazine 
contained writings in Oriya, Bengali and English. 

Kalindi's literary activities—creative as also organisational— 
did not absorb all his attention. As his diary reveals, the 
Movement for Independence continued to excite and exercise 
him. But he could not—already a married man in the second 
year of his Intermediate—entertain any idea of plunging into 
the national struggle, throwing all caution and consideration 
to the wind. Soon after acquiring his B.A. degree, therefore, 
he chose a profession where he could engage himself in a 
Gandhian ideal even while earning the bread for his family. 
He went for a short training in Cooperative Management and, 
thereafter, joined the Kujang Centre of Co-operative Union 
as its Manager. Life was comfortable and even-tenored; and 
Kalindi loved the job as it involved extensive tours through 
the country-side bringing him once again into intimate contact 
with the life of villages. His poems and other writings of the 
period bore two dominant strains—one of love and the other 
of deep human sympathy. 

From Kujang he was transferred to the Puri bank, an 
assignment that called for much less work. Kalindi could now 
renew his social, as also his literary and political, contacts. 
This should have been a particularly productive period for 
him, but he experienced the first personal bereavements during 
this period. losing two of his children in quick succession. 
The fear that none of his children in future might survive made 
him frantically explore all possible remedies—scientific, 
spiritual and magical—spending a lot of time and money on 
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those. And at this juncture he was transferred to Cuttack. This 
ushered in a period of deep fulfilment for Kalindi, for moving 
over to Cuttack in the company of his mother and wife he 
could now not only give greater personal (as also better medical) 
attention to the latter, who was again in a family way—this 
time delivering a daughter who was to live long, active and 
famous, and next, a son—but also revive his ‘Sabuja’ contacts 
and engage in a period of intense creativity. It was here that he 
composed just in course of two months his classic novel Matira 
Manisa developing a real-life story he had heard at Kujang, 
which had been simmering inside all those days. It was here, 
again, that he composed some of his most well-known poems, 
and the verse-play, Soumya. Besides, he launched the Sabuja 
Sahitya Samiti, and Yugabina, the two of which were to earn 
great distinction as publishing organs catering to a new literary 
sensibility. 

The stir that these ventures created around inevitably caused 
a lot of indignation and jealousy in some of the influential, 
orthodox quarters. A charge was levelled against Kalindi of 
having colluded with his friend, Sarat Chandra Mukherjee, 
who served as an Assistant Registrar of Co-operatives, in 
surreptitiously floating a commercial literary enterprise. A 
further charge was that the literary organisation served as a 
front for a Gandhian political association. The charges could 
not be substantiated. But since the complainants included a 
few members of the Board of Directors, the writing on the 
wall was clear. Sarat Chandra was transferred to Bihar, and in 
a few months’ time, Kalindi was relieved of his job in 
consequence of a supposed economy-drive on the part of the 
bank. He did not, however, have to suffer the rigours of 
unemployment long. Three different offers very soon reached 
his table—Secretaryship of the Co-operative Societies at 
Jamshedpur, Managership of the Kendrapara Co-operative 
Bank and editorship of the Mayurbhanj Gazette. 

Something very exciting for Kalindi happened in the 
meanwhile : he was invited to act as the Chief Speaker at the 
All Orissa Poets’ Conference at Ichhapur. Setting aside all 
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other preoccupations Kalindi prepared a long speech covering 
the entire gamut of the contemporary Oriya literature. The 
address contained broad discussions on the relevance of 
modern literature, the contrast it bore to traditional literature, 
and the philosophy of literature in the East and the West. Kalindi 
advocated for a literature of the people, a literature of realism, 
yet one that was also basically concerned with aesthetic joy 
and not propaganda. It is interesting to note how he took the 
opportunity of offering a number of perceptive remarks relating 
to other forms of Oriya literature as well. Thus he criticised 
the novelists for engaging in literary eloquence and unbridled 
imagination, and the playwrights for being wholly character- 
oriented. Both novel and drama, he argued, had to be brought 
closer to the actualities of living. The talk was widely acclaimed. 
For Kalindi the large literary association the occasion afforded 
was of great importance. 

Returning from the conference, Kalindi decided to accept 
the job at Baripada where his elder brother had migrated earlier. 
The family of his younger brother, Bhagavati Charan Panigrahi, 
who became the leader of a leftist movement in the state after 
completing his education at Calcutta, were also there. Thus it 
was a period of happy family reunion which Kalindi savoured 
to the full. But it was there that tragedy struck again. His father 
passed away in 1935, and soon thereafter the wife of his elder 
brother, both of whom had constituted the real foundation of 
their joint family. While he was recovering from the shock, 
Orissa became a State in 1936, much of the excitement missing 
at Baripada which was a princely state. A new ministry with 
Biswanath Das as Chief Minister was sworn in three years later. 
Kalindi then returned to Cuttack to serve as Head Reader in 
the Government Press. 

During his stay at Baripada Kalindi's literary activities had 
continued full swing both as a writer (to this period belong the 
play Priyadassi, and the poetry-collections) and as an organiser. 
In addition, he had picked up a new assignment-~that of a news 
reporter for The Statesman and for the Associated Press of 
India. His editorial work on the gazetteer (Bhanja Pradipa in 
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Oriya and Mayurbhanj Chronicle in English, which developed 
into a literary-cultural, and not merely an official, enterprise), 
his literary activities (he had already established a Sahitya 
Samsad at Baripada), and now his reporter's work kept him 
busy. Creative writing, too, continued apace. But, after the 
personal bereavements, he was keen to leave the place. Coming 
over to Cuttack, he took the house of his friend Sarat Chandra 
Mukherjee on rent. Meanwhile, Bhagavati, his younger brother, 
had launched the leftist Nabayuga Sahitya Samsad and its 
literary organ, Adhunika, and was engaged in organising a 
Communist Party of Orissa. Kalindi knew little of the political 
conspiracies being hatched in the first floor of the house, 
remaining absent as he did from eight in the morning till about 
9 p.m., doing four hours’ overtime everyday to meet his 
financial requirements. He was, however, closely involved with 
the literary ventures of Bhagavati. 

Soon after the war started, the Orissa ministry tendered its 
resignation in accordance with Gandhi's decision. Kalindi, too, 
was removed from service, supposedly for political reasons. 
Desperate and helpless, he took up a tuition for Rs.16 a month— 
hardly a subsistence amount. But, as always in his life, a totally 
unanticipated support came once again—he was requested to 
write the editorials for a daily, Asha, for a remuneration of Rs. 
40 a month. This, with the tuition fee added, was enough to 
meet his basic needs. A more exciting and remunerative 
assignment, however, soon came his way. The princely states 
of the Eastern region had set up a Publicity Bureau, with the 
central office at Calcutta. Kalindi was appointed its Orissa- 
agent, which meant he had to travel widely and come in close 
contact with numerous people—high and ordinary—in the 
princely states of Orissa. Despite his being held in some 
suspicion owing to his supposed links with the Gandhian 
movement and, more particularly, to his being the elder brother 
of Bhagavati, the communist leader who was beginning to 
prove a thorn in the flesh to many of those states, his literary 
reputation, his innate honesty, and his cultured behaviour 
stood him in good stead, and, notwithstanding the 
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embarrassment of being looked upon by some as Aa sO0Cio- 
political broker for the royal house, Kalindi managed to 
perform his duties without compromising his conscience or 
his dignity. 

It was during this period that his elder brother passed away. 
Kalindi was too late for the cremation at Baripada. Later he 
would touchingly describe in his autobiography how, entering 
the ‘vacant’ house, he felt utterly disconsolate, and gave 
himself up to long, unrestrained, tearful lamentation. He 
returned with his mother to Cuttack, and Bhagavati, too, came 
there after being released from the Anugul jail some time later. 
Bhagavati once again plunged into anti-fascist, pro-commumist 
activities, finding in the young Nandini—Kalindi's eldest living 
child, a pampered and headstrong, but remarkably brave and 
committed girl—a tireless co-worker. Later the girl was to grow 
into a fearless student-leader, and subsequently, an eminent 
political figure. Kalindi was growing relatively more 
prosperous now; for in addition to his remuneration and perks 
as an agent for the Eastern States Publicity Bureau, he was, 
thanks to his present contacts, doing exceedingly well as a 
Life Insurance Agent, and also was much in demand as a 
textbook writer. But the last great tragedy-the one that left the 
deepest scar and continued to haunt him all his life—now 
struck. Bhagavati died prematurely, and left his entire family 
emotionally crippled for a long time. It was the Gita, Kalindi's 
life-long companion, that sustained him through this period. 

Once again he returned to a life of creative activity, and in 
1947, Luhara Manisa, ( ‘The Man of Iron’) sequel to Matira 
Manisa was published. Meanwhile he had built a house at 
Cuttack and was comfortably settled. Progressively he had 
become more and more pronouncedly a leftist sympathiser, 
with Bhagavati and Nandini having cast a definite influence 
on his mind. But it must be remembered that Kalindi was never 
willing to subscribe to a creed of hatred and violence, and 
never engaged in ctive politics. It was, therefore, rather strange 
that his house should have been searched by the police of 
Independent India-something that the British police had never 
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done. Kalindi, for all his own traditional moorings, would not, 
however, prevent his daughter when she, a young college- 
student, enrolled hereself as an active member of the 
Communist Party and engaged in various political activities, 
running grave personal risks in the process. 

The earlier job of the Eastern States Publicity Bureau gone, 
Kalindi had to fall back upon writing as his main source of 
income. He was, no doubt, having a busy time, attending 
literary meets at the local, state, and national levels, invitations 
to which were many—from Jaipur, Santiniketan, Lucknow, 
Banaras, Delhi, Kerala, Bombay, and so on—in course of which 
he interacted with many eminent personalities like Nehru and 
Radhakrishnan and major creative writers of the country. Active 
association with literary organisations was a life-long passion 
with him. Whether it was one of the many P.E.N. conferences, 
or Sahitya Akademi seminars, or an humble association of 
young aspirants at Cuttack, Kalindi’s zeal and involvement 
was equally keen. No Oriya writer seems to have had a more 
protracted, more enthusiastic and more various association with 
literary organisations, small and big. 

So he kept going. And then, once again, accidentally a 
regular source of income presented itself to him. He was 
offered a job at the newly established station of the All India 
Radio at Cuttack, which he thankfully received. Duties at the 
station and his writings and literary activities kept him busy. 
He was made a producer for the literary section at the station. 
Towards 1970 when he had already suffered a lot of physical 
ailments, a more prestigious job was offered; but now he had 
finally called it a day as far as professional life was concerned. 
His literary engagements, however, continued unabated. Life 
had finally settled down to an even rhythm, and except for the 
peaceful passing away of his old mother, Kalindi had no more 
major shocks to suffer. His daughter Nandini became a Central 
Minister and, then, the Chief Minister of Orissa. Recognition 
came to him, too, in various forms. He was honoured with the 
title of Padma Bhusan in 1971, and was also made a fellow of 
.the Central Sahitya Akademi. And in 1976 he was awarded 
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the D.Litt.(Honoris Causa) degree by the Sambalpur University. 
His books and writings went through a number of reprints, 
and some of his writings were translated into most of the major 
Indian languages and English. 

With all this, however, he remained, ever, his original self- 
modest and polite in all his dealings, active in literature, a 
committed humanist, and an amiable, self-satisfied being. And 
thus he went on till the very last, a man of tender sentiments 
and visionary ardour, at peace with himself and with the world, 
till he passed away at the ripe old age of eighty-two. 

Going through the life and writings of Kalindi one is at 
once struck by certain arresting features. He lived through 
exceedingly exciting and troubled times, full of epochal 
events—Orissan socio-cultural renaissance leading to the 
formation of a separate state, Indian Independence Movement, 
two world wars, rise of Communist States, the Partition of India 
and murder of the Mahatma, parliamentary democracy in India 
and the experience of Emergency, unprecedented intellectual 
and technological expansion the world over, death of 
traditional imperialism and colonialism and rise of subtler, 
newer forms, and so on. Kalindi was sensitive to each of those 
significant historical developments taking place at home and 
abroad. And he had, at different periods certain definite 
commitments such as Hinduism, Buddhism, Gandhianism, 
leftist ideology etc., that surfaced in his writings and thought 
in various fascinating manners. His unappeasable literary- 
cultural curiosity was only matched by an inexhaustible 
patience for reading and learning. And, yet, for all the many- 
sided expansion of his knowledge and sympathies he remained 
essentially a traditional Indian in his outlook and attitudes, 
finding a place for all the new and alien predispositions in an 
inclusive, assimilative Indianness. He was, like the Indian 
tradition itself, an all-absorbing entity, naturalising even rebel- 
movements into an organic part of itself. 

He was a rebel in a certain sense from his very earliest 
days. The school kid fresh from village who could address his 
revered God Jagannath in an early poem as a ‘lifeless, wooden, 
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adamantine image’ was no spineless conformist. And, yet, for 
all his non-reactionary, progressive attitudes through his adult 
years, now full of Shelleyan ardour and then of Marxist passion, 
questioning the bases of orthodoxy in the Indian society and 
sparing no system of thought, howsoever ancient and exalted, 
responding to all religions with equal fervour and equal critical 
questioning, he never wished to be a revolutionary, 
championing indiscriminate destruction as a first step towards 
a just and enduring reconstruction. His was a calm and sober 
discriminating intelligence that never would allow him to be a 
partisan, a sectarian in any of the spheres of literature, religion, 
or social order. With genuine and deep commitments for certain 
literary and socio-political movements, he never would function 
as a cadre-conscious loyalist. All departures from convention 
and orthodoxy had but one ultimate goal in his case—a rich 
and tolerant humanism. Tendermindedness of his kind does 
not facilitate revolution, except of the Gandhian sort. And 
Kalindi remained essentially a Gandhian till the very end, 
despite his critique of certain aspects of Gandhianism. 
Considering his wide contact, vast experience and large 
popularity Kalindi could easily have climbed up to exalted 
seats of political authority. Occasions and opportunities were 
not lacking, but he never desired any power for himself other 
than that of his pen. With all his nationalist passion, similarly, 
he never wished to join the mainstream of politics. He moved 
from place to place, driven by exigencies of fortune from 
assignment to assignment, with very little effort at a planned 
career for himself, and he remained perfectly content so long 
as the basic requirements of his family were met and he had 
time for his literary activities. His fundamental passion was 
literature, with all else rendered subordinate or complementary. 
A complete literary career such as Kalindi's is, therefore, 
exceptional. He remained, from the first to the last, a writer, 
funnelling his experiences, passions, impulses and thoughts 
into all manner of forms and utterances. He wrote children's 
literature, school texts and adult literature; fictional, poetic, 
dramatic, critical, belles lettrist, historical, biographical, and 
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journalistic writings, adopting a wide variety of styles and 
modes—ironic, lyric, descriptive, narrative, visionary, 
reflective, as suited the context and mood. But for all the 
diversity and opulence, there is no tendency in evidence for a 
complete break with the tradition, involving extreme forms of 
experimentation and adaptation. There is a distinctive 
continuity and comprehensive coherence about Kalindi'’s 
writings from the early days of apprenticeship to those of 
maturity. 

Similarly, there is a fine coherence about his life and 
development. This involves certain exclusions, no doubt; for 
Kalindi the writer and the man did not really struggle to tackle 
the extreme complexities of mind and world that a fast- 
developing technological, megalopolitan growth forced, one 
basic reason being the absence of such a pressure of modernity 
in his own social environment. But there was also a certain 
selectiveness at work : Kalindi responded to large political 
movements, but not so much to psychological and intellectual 
problems that beset the western world in consequence of those. 
His was a broad humanistic gesture from a relatively more 
sheltered and more stable post of observation. He was rooted 
in certain values and sympathies belonging to his own 
tradition. And while the absence of any marks of modernism 
in his writings—particularly from the, fifties onwards when 
younger poets were increasingly projecting a more radical 
consciousness—might make them appear rather conventional, 
it is good that Kalindi did not attempt any mannered, imitative 
postures of modernism, and continued with a voice that was 
natural and authentic to himself. There still was, and possibly 
is, a large readership to whom Kalindi came more intimately 
home than many a modern writer. If Kalindi had felt self- 
conscious and forced himself to adopt a modernity that did 
not come naturally to him, Oriya literature might have missed 
one of its focal points of continuity. As the great success of his 
autobiography published in 1972 revealed, Kalindi’s traditional, 
native sympathies and his basic style still had a large relevance 
for Oriya readers. 
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Kalindi’s life is notable for its consistency of literature- 
centredness. His life and times were both eventful and various. 
He lived a long life, moving to a number of places and 
interacting with a vast body of people, ordinary and 
distinguished. He read much, and worked at a wide variety of 
jobs. But through it all the fundamental substratum of his 
existence was that of a writer and promoter of creativity, He 
converted all his experiences—private, social and intellectual— 
into literary subjects and occasions, and functioned 
continuously from his school-days onwards as a dedicated 
literary organiser, editing, establishing organisations and fora, 
collaborating, joining conferences and seminars, and so on. 
We have his published writings with us today; but we do not 
have—it is not really possible to have—a proper 
documentation of the literary interest he generated among a 
vast number of people, apart from his writings, as a man of 
literature and an indefatiguable literary organiser. He did taste 
success and fame, and the ‘last infirmity of the noble mind’ 
did touch him, though never in immoderation; but even through 
the early years of constraint and struggle or some of the later 
years of relative disfavour and neglect, Kalindi’s zeal for the 
advancement of literature never abated. Worldly security he 
did struggle for, but material prosperity was never an objective 
of his life. He was content if he somehow could have the 
minimum support ensured for his family so that he could work 
at his devotions with single-minded fervour. He was always 
and ever a literary person. It would be entirely true to say, 
therefore, that not only did Kalindi make literature, but 
literature, too, constituted and made his very being. 
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By the time Kalindi came on the scene, Oriya literature had 
already left behind a period of violent contention relating to 
the ancient and the modern, and it was a settled tradition, 
assimilating a number of new forms and attitudes from the 
West and harmonising them with indigenous styles and moods, 
which he inherited. The new forms of lyric and narrative poetry, 
of drama and novel, and the essay and the short story, had 
already been handled with confidence and distinction by 
Kalindi's predecessors, many of whom have carved out for 
themselves a permanent place of eminence in the Oriya 
tradition, Radhanath and Fakirmohan being the two most 
outstanding pathfinders. Poetry had been made hospitable to 
a vast range of themes—mythological, realistic, romantic, 
mystic, socio-political, and personal—adopting appropriate 
forms of expression for each kind. Radhanath’s high-romantic 
passion for, and his unequalled tninutiae of, nature, and his 
provocative handling of unconventional narrative subjects, 
together with partiotic and ‘satirical compositions; 
Madhusudhan's moral and devotional fervour leading to 
profound mystic strains; Nandakishore's poetry of the 
countryside synthesizing native folk-riches and English 
romanticism, and Gangadhar’s marvellous integration of the 
realistic and the visionary, furnishing a rich poetic vindication 
of Indian ethics and spirituality—these already constituted for 
Kalindi a matter of received tradition. So did the astounding 
fictional achievements of Fakirmohan who took up fiction 
when he was past fifty, and by the strength of his self-sustained 
creativity modernised the fictional tradition in Oriya at one 
stroke, at it were, making it realistic, critical and historically 
insightful beyond all contemporary fiction in the country. In 
drama, similarly, Ramshankar and others had already set a 
new direction. The tradition was powerful enough for Kalindi 
to show marks both of complacency born of a comfortable 
inheritance as also an ‘anxicty of influence’. 
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The more immediate tradition, however, was the one set up 
by the Satyavadi School led by Gopabandhu Das. While an 
earlier generation fought for the protection of Oriya language 
and culture, their successors immediately preceding—and in 
a later phase contemporaneous with—Kalindi were fighting a 
long and difficult battle against certain opposition, British and 
Indian, in ensuring a full-fledged Orissa, reuniting its various 
dismembered parts. It is this preoccupation that made the 
Orissan political struggle in the first three decades of the century 
primarily regional in character. The national leadership heard 
the more vocal neighbours under whom lay large Oriya 
territories; and hence, the Oriyas, ably led by Madhusudan, 
put in their political energies almost entirely for the cause of 
Orissan reunification. By the time the leadership had passed 
into the hands of Gopabandhu and his colleagues, there was 
already in evidence a greater urgency to plunge into the 
mainstream of national politics, Gandhi's magic working here, 
as elsewhere, with uncanny power. The poetry of the Satyavadi 
group of poets, predictably enough, was intensely partiotic in 
character, glorifying both the Orissan and the Indian heritage 
and exhorting people to inculcate courage and sacrifice in the 
service of the motherland. It was, besides, consciously striving 
to be an organ of the masses, intimately responding to the 
stark realities about them. Concurrently with these ran a more 
traditional strain, that of devotional and mystic poetry. And, 
besides, poetry of personal feelings and emotions had already 
become a dominant convention. 

Readership had considerably expanded through the first 
two decades of the century, comprising both lovers of ancient 
literature and champions of the modern. Books and journals 
proliferated; and with the railway lines laid between Calcutta 
and Puri, all the literary-intellectual developments in Bengal 
came to be shared by Orissa as an immediate experience. There 
had been a phenomenal growth in literary-cultural societies 
and associations in the state. And as happens as an immediate 
aftermath to a period of Renaissance, an unprecedented 
respectability had been acquired by the community of writers. 
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Critical literature had grown, perfecting Oriya prose through 
the synthesis of learned and colloquial speech into a flexible 
and versatile medium of articulation. Oriya writers were 
increasingly spreading their imaginative frontiers long beyond 
the bounds of a provincial tradition, responding more and more 
closely to national and international pressures, and reviewing 
both what they had inherited from their ancients and what they 
had assimilated from the West. It is in the context of this large 
totality of the Orissan situation that Kalindi’s literary efforts 
are to be judged and appreciated. 

Kalindi wrote extensively, handling all the major genres of 
literary composition. He published five novels (Matira Manisa, 
Muktagadara Kshudha, Amarachita, Luhara Manisa, and 
Aajira Manisa; also contributed to a multi-authored venture, 
Vasanti); four volumes of poetry (Mane Nahin. Chhuritie 
Loda, Kshanika Satya, and Mahadipa), four short story 
collections (Sagarika, Shesa Rashmi, Rasiphala, and Mo 
Kathati Sarinahin), four volumes of essays (Netrutva O 
Netrutva, Sahityika Prabandha, Sahitya Sanchayana and 
Samayika Sahitya Samiksha), three plays (Padmini, Soumya 
and Piyadassi) and a literary autobiography (Ange J aha 
Nibhaicht). Besides, he spoke at numerous literary meets, only 
a few of which have been brought out as essays, and edited a 
number of magazines, editorials from which are yet to be 
collected together and published. The opulence is 
overwhelming. The space that we assign here to each of those 
genres and to individual compositions therein would be 
determined by their relative literary importance, the main effort 
being directed at furnishing as close a familiarity with this vast 
body of writings as possible, critical summaries rather than 
critical discussion, as such, constituting the primary objective. 


NOVELS 


__ Kalindi Charan’s first novel, Matira Manisa (‘Man/Men of 
the Soil’) marks an astonishing creative achievement— 
astonishing because, with a plot that is disarmingly bare, a 
novellette more than a novel, with nothing particularly subtle 
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or profound about its thernatic design, and nothing very highly 
skilled or mature about its craftsmanship, it yet so easily and 
unobtrusively raised itself to the status of a classic of Oriya 
literature. The story of Baraju Padhan, an upright village swain 
whose innate nobility of disposition and character can have 
only a circumscribed world for its context and audience, is 
told by Kalindi Charan with an intense simplicity, with the 
kind of reticence and depth that is appropriate to the people 
who constitute his fictional world here. 

As the title declares, it is the story of a man of the soil. 
Kalindi inscribes a poignant, two-line verse epigraph saying, 
‘Diamonds and sapphires fill the market of the world; where 
the measure is in terms of such precious gems, would any 
care to ask the price of the image of clay I have wrought and 
placed there?’ This is followed by a longer prefatorial poem, 
‘The Dumb God’, by Kalindi's friend and literary compatriot 
Baikunthanath Patanaik. The poem talks of the suffering of 
the hapless poor which the Lord (Christ / Shiva) takes upon 
Himself, ministering to the hopes and joys of human life; it 
concludes with the poet begging a self-same impulse for 
himself. The novel develops a moving elaboration of the motif 
in the life of a simple and ordinary, yet essentially heroic, 
character. It offers a splendid picture of the humble and vital 
life of the soil, packed with naturalistic details and vibrant with 
a profound emotional affinity. A deep feeling of sympathy 
and fellowship for the poor villagers imparts to the novel a 
heightened authenticity and human warmth. Kalindi presents 
them thus in the fourth chapter, a body of dark, bent figures 
(he calls them ‘poor animals’) dotting the green fields with a 
scorching sun overhead upon the autumnal sky : 


Here a flock of cranes, there of parrots, rising from one field and 
descending upon another, then flying off toward a distant village, 
merging into the indistinct horizon. The dark creatures, however, 
who are bent to the roots of the rice-plants, have eyes for nothing 
else. They, too, are ancient; old as the fields, the birds, the sun, 
and the sky—and unchanged as they. Thus they have gone on, 
through all the summer heat, rains, wintry cold, and dews—all 
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twelve months, and six seasons, three hundred and sixtyfive days; 
they have gone on, unchanging. Ages have gone by. Till today 
there could not be a sleeveless shirt to cover that body. That he 
might wrap around himself a bit more comfortably, another two 
cubits could never be added to the six-cubit length of his coarse 
cloth. They are not humans therefore; they be some animals. For 
them only the earth, the soil from birth to death their only 
business-the soil. Born upon the soil; sleeping, sitting, walking 
upon the soil; their homes, only houses of clay; feeding their 
bellies by digging the soil—they be the men of clay .... ! 


Kalindi begins the narrative by placing the village Padhan 
Para and its humble folk against a vast, cosmic backdrop, 
gradually telescoping upon the small clay-cottage of Sama 
Padhan, to underscore its abject insignificance. He recounts 
the unwritten history of the village—the nameless early settlers 
who are now utterly forgotten, and the slow growth of 
habitation, of which only the adjacent river and the sun and 
the moon might give witness. That small area today is full of 
living commotion, vital with seed and fruit, repeating an old, 
old story of innocent joys upon the village street, of rituals 
upon the river bank, of cremations and tears. Since Sama 
Padhan's accestors settled upon the land, ruminates Kalindi, 
so many kingdoms have risen and perished—Hindu, Buddhist, 
Muslim, Christian. None of these epochal events has left a 
trace upon Padhanpara. The humble shoot of grass, the narrator 
comments, grass that bends itself low and thrives imperishably, 
keeps no information of the huge trees that get uprooted by 
blasts and fall to the ground. So is the cottage of Sama Padhan, 
humble and austere as ever, with no touch of luxury and 
affluence about it. It has collapsed again and again, but every 
time, in a matter of days, the mud walls have been reerected 
and a thatch put up. So simple, and yet, so indestructible, 
suggests Kalindi, the simple round of living, of commonplace 
joys and hopes and-fears, and of inescapable suffering of 
various kinds. 

This, then, is the theme of the novel, a theme that Kalindi 
develops with masterful simplicity and intensity in a blended 
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lyric style of song and elegy. The miniature picture of 
Padhanpara that he draws with microscopic thoroughness and 
precision has an active, bustling, moving world of people who, 
the author notes, have strong and tender passions, who are 
innocent and petty-minded, heroic and cowardly, heirs to all 
the common human impulses of joy and grief, anger and 
jealousy, greed and charity that are developed into epics, 
tragedies and comedies elsewhere. Kalindi's close familiarity 
with all the hundred and thousand small things that belong to 
the countryside and get variously enmeshed with the lives of 
the poor village-folk and his keen human sensitivity to those 
find a detailed and fond delineation in the novel. The novel's 
artistic excellence, in fact, inheres as much in those details of 
tender documentation as in the moving narration of the story 
of Baraju and his family. 

Kalindi makes use of a language of ‘clay and wattles’ to 
impart a proper habitation and name to his living personages 
and their world. The dialogues in the novel are a splendid 
example of the art that conceals art, appearing to be lifted 
straight out of the daily converse of village-folk. They reveal 
a total imaginative saturation in a certain lived reality, and not 
simply a skilful, competent use of colloquial forms. The 
authenticity relates as much to what they speak as to how they 
express themselves. The narrative voice is suitably monitored 
to appropriately encase these living slices of interchange 
among the unlettered, humble peasants and their families. The 
narrator’s reflections, of course, stretch far beyond the confines 
of the small hamlet he has chosen for the setting of the story. 
But they are rendered in short, simple sentences, closely 
regulated to cohere with the totality of the narrative. And events 
and descriptions of character are consistently handled in a 
conversational style, close to the colloquial forms in which 
the characters talk. The extraordinary discipline is properly 
appreciated only on a closer look, at subsequent readings. The 
first reading involves a smooth passage along an apparently 
uncontrived flow of cinematic representation, utterly simple 
and straightforward. 
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It is a simple tale that Kalindi weaves, allowing very little 
discursive material or complicated network of events and 
relationships. The story-line is both short and direct. Shama 
Padhan, an elderly farmer of Padhanpara, is held in great 
respect by the villagers for his uprightness, largeheartedness 
and unswerving commitment to truth and fairplay. His wife, 
too, is admired for her housekeeping, industry and good 
neighbourliness. They have two sons—Baraju, who has 
inherited all the virtues of his father, besides being slightly 
more educated, thus finding employment as a revenue amin, 
and Chhakadi, a happy-go-lucky, good-for-nothing youth, who 
remains out all the time, busy in his unceasing round of 
pastimes, coming home only for his food and sleep. Both have 
been married. Baraju has four kids, Chhakadi has none. The 
two daughters-in-law do not pull on well with each other; the 
younger one, who comes from relatively a more affluent 
family, avoids work, and nurses a grouse against her sister-in- 
law. Baraju’s wife is essentially a good woman, hard—working 
and self-denying, but she is somewhat overly critical of the 
failings of the younger woman. Their old mother-in-law, 
however, keeps them in check, chiding and counselling both 
to mend themselves and preserve the house from getting 
divided. After presenting the family and their household in a 
synoptic but memorably intimate and realistic style in the first 
two chapters, Kalindi describes the scene of the old woman's 
death in the third chapter : 


The summons have now reached the house of Baraju Padhan— 
first, it is the turn of the old woman. It's weli—the old would 
again change into new, white hair would give place to black; 
why, after all, should (the body) keep languishing? The two 
daughters-in-law keep shampooing her legs, the grandchildren 
run their fingers through her hair, Chhakadi sits by her side, 
reciting the Bhagavata. 

The wick is burning low and dim. Part of the room is lighted, 
the rest is covered in darkness. The wick of life-that, too, burns 
thus low when the oil is spent. 

The flame jumped, long shadows danced inside the room. 
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The mana (measure) of the old woman was full. 

Before the old man dies next, in his parting counsel he asks 
Baraju to see that the house remains whole and undivided. 
Prompted by their mother, his grandchildren ask him what he 
had stored for them. Lifting his finger upwards, the old man 
mumbles—*“‘for you, dharma!” and then closes his eyes. 

The elders gone, the two women now passionataly engage 
in mutual acrimony, day in and day out. When they return 
home in the evening—Baraju from the fields and Chhakadi 
from play—the two brothers have to listen to their wives’ 
complaints everyday. Hari Misra, a diabolical tout and usurer 
of the village, who has over the years perfected the art of 
dividing and exploiting the families in the village, zealously 
fans the fire of suspicion and discord. Not only had Shama 
Padhan’s family been uncomfortably beyond the pale of his 
sinister influence all those years, to his great ire and disgust 
Shama, and later Baraju, had consistently played the role of 
trusted arbiters in the village-feuds, thereby depriving Hari 
Misra of many an opportunity of extortion. He therefore 
assiduously works upon the vulnerable, stupid mind of 
Chhakadi and eggs him on into bolder and bolder acts of 
provocation. Baraju, however, remains too awe-inspiring and 
maddeningly accommodative and forgiving. 

Baraju, a man of few words but passions, refuses ever to 
side with his wife, and insists upon her to act and think 
magnanimously despite all provocation, something the poor 
woman finds extremely hard to perform. Baraju then takes the 
entire blame upon himself and for days on starves himself 
and keeps away from home. The poor wife is humbled and 
chastened, but since provocations from her sisters-in-law keep 
steadily mounting, she fails, every now and then, to sustain 
her promised tolerance and accommodativeness. Baraju then 
threatens to leave the house once and for all. His wife knows 
him too well to take it as some empty threat. She now vows to 
keep peace, and to answer with unfailing cordiality all the 
acrimonious and scornful behaviour of Netramani, her sister- 
in-law. And then she realises how elevating and joyous can 
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that kind of nobility and self-mastery be. All this, and the fact 
of Baraju's inexhaustible endurance and self-denying gestures, 
are, however, of no avail. Chhakadi, prodded on by his mentor, 
Hari Mishra, one day broaches the subject of division of the 
ancestral property. Baraju calmly asks Chhakadi if that was 
what he really wanted, and when Chhakadi mumbles in the 
affirmative, he declares he could not divide the property, but 
he would not disappoint his brother either. So he decides to 
leave everything to him. 

Almost all the villagers rush to Baraju, appealing to him 
not to leave, but Baraju proves too resolute and moves away 
after taking an affectionate farewell. As he proceeds towards 
an unknown destination with his family, Gourang Sena, a 
widower in a neighbouring village catches up from behind, 
and insists on Baraju's spending a day or two in his house. 
Gouranga had lost his entire family in course of a few 
calamitous years, and he now desires that Baraju should settle 
at his place. Pleading and begging, he keeps detaining Baraju 
day after day, and after some time Baraju acquiesces and takes 
charge of the entire household, repairing house and field, and 
imparting to Gouranga a new lease of life, as it were. Chhakadi, 
for his part, more humbled than ever by Baraju's magnanimous 
gesture, finds the house hard to live in after the departure of 
his brother's family. One day, when he can stand it no more, 
he rushes out to Gouranga's village; when he comes face to 
face with Baraju, he finds himself choking with emotion and 
can only mumble, ‘I will go’. 'Where' asks Baraju. Drops of 
hot tear roll down Chhakadi's cheeks. ‘Wherever you go’, he 
says in a broken voice. With an affectionate admonition flashing 
across Baraju's mind, the narrator closes the novel. 

Kalindi Charan fills out this utterly bare plot with a hundred 
minutiae of village-life : Baraju's activities on the field and 
inside the village, the suffering of innocent people like Dharma 
in the hands of Hari Misra, the marriage of Baraju's daughter, 
the small talk of the village women at the bathing-ghat, the 
commonplace preoccupations and passions of the village-folk 
which are so momentous to them, the various surroundings 
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and special spots of the village, the animals and the birds, 
seasonal cycle, and so on. A whole conspectus of village life 
is detailed out with such superb precision and sensitivity that 
the novel appears to be but a slice of life, a splendid living 
experience of a small and humble world suffused with tender 
appeal. The villagers are not all righteous and brave and kindly 
as is Baraju. But except for Hari Misra and his lieutenant, 
Chandara, no one really appears evil or gross—not even 
Netramani and Chhakadi who wreck the household of Shama 
Padhan. Men and women in this village are both petty-minded 
and noble, cowardly and courageous, uncouth and well- 
behaved; but Kalindi's portrayal renders both their failings and 
virtues subsume one dominant lyric impulse, never exaggerated 
or idealised, but consistently valorised in basic human terms, 
and made hauntingly evocative through an enveloping mood 
of sympathy and nostalgia. 

The novel has plenty of didactic matter to offer, particularly 
through the speeches and reflections of Baraju both at home 
and outside, as he valiantly struggles against meanness, 
animosity and cruelty that defile the idyllic purity of the village- 
world. But the character is so persuasively developed and his 
thoughts conveyed in such an unostentatious style that 
everything falls into one uniform, authentic rhythm, with 
Kalindi nowhere appearing smug and pontifical. Baraju's 
impulses and his style of functioning are easy to relate to 
Gandhianism, Marxism, Christian charity, and so on. But, in 
reality, Kalindi's portrayal here does not involve any specific 
ideological schematisation. Certain value-based conceptual 
material that may be specifically identified in the novel and 
linked to certain well-known thinkers or literary works function 
only as natural deposits manuring the sensibility and thought 
of the narrator and the protagonist Baraju, but they do not 
operate as distinct models or sources. 

It is possible to stretch the connection to find in the story of 
Baraju—as has, indeed, been done by critics—a reflection of 
the Ramayana-story : the last wishes of a father, renunciation 
of hearth and home by the elder child in honouring his wish, 
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battle against evil forces, reunion, and so on. No doubt, as 
Kalindi Charan dramatises at several points in the novel, a 
broad familiarity with the story and message of epics such as 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata or with the wise sayings 
of the Bhagabata which feature as a part of largely an orally 
received tradition in the minds of Oriya villagers, does 
condition Baraju’s ethical aspirations and decision-making 
process. But it would be preposterous to read the novel as a 
variation upon the Ramayana theme, for the development of 
the story, the characters, the environment, the conflict and its 
resolution, none of it bears a definite correspondence with the 
epic. 

So is the link with Gandhian philosophy and its moral 
strategy. Baraju can be seen as a kind of a village-Gandhi, a 
votary of truth and non-violence, an unselfish, hard-working 
peasant, forbiddingly austere and solemn on the one hand and 
kindly and loving on the other, iron-willed and tender-hearted, 
to whose tolerance, accommodating capacity and self-denying 
impulse there seems to be no limit, an advocate of community- 
conscience, an instrument of social correction, and so on. But 
Matira Manisa does not develop Baraju as a Gandhian : that 
would be the business of its sister-piece that Kalindi later wrote. 
No doubt the moral impact of Mahatma Gandhi had registered 
deeply on Kalindi's mind. But while Baraju might share certain 
characteristic Gandhian attitudes and approaches, his essential 
identity of a traditional village-figure is preserved with utmost 
care. Other methods of persuasion failing, self-chastisement 
as a method of rousing another's conscience—the resort to a 
fast, for instance—might appear to be directly borrowed from 
Gandhi. But as Gandhi himself emphasised, this was but a 
traditional method that he had only refined upon and perfected. 
Baraju's fast is more properly to be seen as embodying that 
traditional method; it is not really Gandhian, for his 'moral 
coercion’ involves a palpable strain of intimidation, harshness 
and anger. 

A supposed Marxist influence, again, has received a great 
deal of emphasis in the hands of critics. To the extent that 
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Baraju asserts the rights and dignity of the labourer and, in 
line with his father's argument, expresses a low view of all 
the ‘parasitical', ‘piratical' classes in the society, and advocates 
group action (though in a more Gandhian than Marxist style), 
one might discern traces of Marxist ideology working through 
the novel. But, again, it all comes off as a natural outgrowth 
and not as an influence. All such various ideological strains, 
like leaves of different, trees upqn the soil have fertilised 
Baraju's mind, but only after undergoing a process of natural 
dissolution and assimilation. They are not presented as different 
seeds growing into distinct plants. 

Kalindi’s ideological stance would be the subject of 
discussion later in the essay. At this point it is only necessary 
to emphasise that in Matira Manisa all the various kinds of 
ideologies—religious and secular—that appear to have gone 
into the making of human sympathy and social critique, have 
their specific edges all rubbed off, and their ideological contents 
merged into a broad and simple humanism. Thus certain critical 
dissatisfactions expressed over the ideological possibilities 
latent in the characters and situations having been let 
unconsummated by Kalindi are, in fact, beside the point. 
Dharama is a case in point. He is a low-caste villager whose 
very tentative, symptomatic glimmerings of a sense of basic 
human dignity and justice serve as an outrageous provocation 
to ‘the exploiter, Hari Misra. The latter, therefore, uses a 
specious alibi to cruelly torture the poor creature after getting 
him bound to a tree. This provokes Dharama to harbour a 
desperate determination to butcher his tormentor. Baraju 
denounces Hari Misra and harshly chides the others for not 
having rushed to Dharama's aid, and sheds tears of indignation 
and sympathy on his behalf. At this juncture both the characters 
express certain sentiments that convey what may be called a 
Marxist passion, but there is a basic difference. While the words 
of Baraju go to reveal the sympathy, feelings of outrage and 
his deep sense of solidarity with the sufferer, Dharama's white- 
hot passion finds expression in a kind of language that distinctly 
belongs to the world of revolutionaries. Kalindi, however, does 
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not develop the strain any further. Dharama's passion is allowed 
to smoulder for a time, but, partly owing to Baraju's 
intervention, it does not burst out into a bloody flame of 
revenge. To some, Kalindi here appears to have betrayed, as it 
were, his original creative impulse and allowed Dharama to 
languish back into his former ordinariness and acquiescence 
through an unfortunate process of narrative slackness. 

A similar charge of casualness and unnatural haste in 
rounding off the story with a contrite, sentimental Chhakadi 
childishly insistent upon Baraju's return is also levelled against 
the story. All such dissatisfactions and accusations, however, 
seem to overlook the basic design of the tale. As Kalindi has 
in several ways suggested, the materials and direction of the 
novel are both determined by a certain creative priority for 
imparting a close and intimate perception of the life of a 
community of men at the very ground level, of the ‘men of 
soil’ as he designates them. The story is handled only as a 
string to hang a number of pictures together—domestic and 
communal, petty and noble, amiable and disquieting, self- 
abnegating and exploitative, comic and tragic. Concepts and 
arguments that get only tentatively developed are appropriately 
scaled down and suggested in only such broad terms that they 
appear to be received ideas, emerging from and transmitted 
through the soil, not presented as clear-cut, intellectually 
striking resolutions of complex, mutually conflicting, or 
ambivalent socio-ethical creeds or religious/political ideologies, 
imbibed from advanced centres of cultural and political 
conflict. The complexity, and the attempted synthesis through 
a process of sifting the essences that directly relate to ordinary 
existence, are only suggested, not developed. Characters’ 
experiences, volitions, and their capacity (or incapacity, as 
the case may be) for coherent articulation and meaningful 
actions are, similarly, in various ways only touched upon, 
dramatised, or adumbrated, but with no attempt at a fuller 
logical, connected, extended development. The authenticity 
of a whole community-life—the exactitude and precision of 
characterisation, the inevitability and aptness of each bit of 
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speech and gesture, the rustic environment and its own peculiar 
blend of socio-cultural bustle—that emerges from the portrayal, 
constitutes the centre of the novel, as also its triumph; not the 
story, nor the development of character, nor the thematic 
network, as such. 

For special purposes of the novel, therefore, both for its 
realism and its idealism, all that is there is adequate. Thus the 
complaint against Hari Misra's villainy not being sufficiently 
elaborately worked out, nor his being conveyed through a 
certain course of events to experience poetic justice, is, in the 
same manner as the charge of Dharama's anger being 
apparently unthinkingly side-tracked, unreasonable. Kalindi 
is not developing a story in the conventional sense. In the world 
that he portrays, the likes of Hari Misra may be occasionally 
thwarted and kept in check, but may not be wholly extirpated. 
But whether or not that happens, and how it might happen, ts 
not what the novel is about. It is the presence of Hari Misra, 
and the kind of emotional reactivity it generates in Padhanpara 
that preoccupies Kalindi here. Dharama, similarly, may get 
rebellious and desperate, but has to return to his ordinary 
routine. Kalindi experiences no creative compulsion to 
sensationalise, or to more artistically elaborate upon, that part 
of the story. His is a lyric engagement, conveying the poignant 
song of a rustic world that is dirty and abject, and yet, quick 
with life and vitality, sometimes soaring into certain heights of 
sentiment that shine forth captivatingly, though they may be 
only common fire-flies lighting up merely a small area and 
setting off a dark enviorn. The higher reaches of a Baraju 
constitute a true reality, an authentic realisation of the strength 
of the earth he inhabits and the culture he inherits; but its 
attainment on a larger scale is yet to be. That marks only 
glorious possibilities for others to strive to actualise in the very 
same environ., 

Kalindi's point is that the world he portrays sustains both a 
Hari Misra and a Baraju Padhan, and yet remains what it is, 
what it always has been. And the keen sensitiveness to its 
ordinary particularity of living and speech the author so 
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extensively displays show how his main interest lies in an 
affectionate delineation of that life, suggesting certain 
possibilities and dangers inherent in the situation, but not in 
working out solutions, or charting complete histories of certain 
inter-connected careers. That is why the story ends so distinctly 
‘inconclusively’ yet imparts a sense of complete satisfaction. 
Matira Manisa, published in 1930, was a phenomenal success. 
Kalindi closed the novel with Chhakadi arriving at Gouranga 
Sena's house, and tearfully begging his elder brother not to 
desert him. That was the end of the story he had then visualised. 
Whether Baraju returned to his village, or resumed his journey 
towards an unidentified destination after accepting Gouranga’s 
hospitality for a few days, was of no further interest to his 
creator. The next two novels to appear in quick succession, 
Muktagadara Kshudha and Amar Chita, both in 1932, were 
sister-pieces, telling the story of Subhakanta, a foundling who 
is later discovered to be the rightful heir to a royal title, his 
misrule and, later, his extraordinary renunciation and 
transformation into a dedicated social worker. In style and 
theme it was patterned upon historical romances, sharply 
contrasting with the creative mood of Matira Manisa. But the 
gradual elevation of Matira Manisa into a classic in the mind 
of Oriya readers and the pressure it generated for a continuation 
of the story of Baraju made Kalindi Charan take up the thread 
once again from where he had left it, and compose a 
companion-piece, Luhara Manisa, in 1947. And here in this 
effort is made evident a definite ideological modelling. 
Kalindi Charan's remark in 1951, in the preface to the third 
edition of Muktagadara Kshudha, that both this novel, and 
Matira Manisa, were somewhat propagandist in natuye, giving 
expression to the new idealism of the national movement of 
the time, appears to be merely an afterthought, designed to 
connect two distinctly different novels. As he claims, ideals of 
self-sacrifice and non-violence are, no doubt, to be seen 
operating through both the novels; but while a programmatic 
style is only all-too-obvious in Muktagadara Kshudha,in 
Matira Manisa, which is grounded upon certain ideals without 
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being schematically plotted for an ideology, the reader has no 
experience of being preached at. Baraju's arguments and 
actions conceptually related to certain values and ideals that 
have enveloped the traditional Indian mind through centuries 
of exposure to Puranic, mythic models such as Rama, Sita, 
Krishna, and such other figures. Historical figures neither from 
the past nor the present, find any reference in Matira Manisa. 
While, therefore, some of Kalindi’s value-judgements as 
refracted through the characters in Matira Manisa must have 
been shaped under the influence of the contemporary freedom 
struggle, the suggestion that the novel was designed for a 
projection of the same appears to be a forced critical statement. 
It is Luhara Manisa which is clearly programmed to highlight 
Gandhianism : the palpable contrast Matira Manisa bears to 
this later novel—which continues the story of Baraju in an 
altogether new key after the first new chapters are done- 
conclusively proves the error in Kalindi's statement, and in 
the views of critics who tend to think that the two novels, 
separated by seventeen years, are, in fact, parts of a single 
inspiration. 

Breaking free of chronology, it would be appropriate to 
discuss Luhara Manisa and its sequel, Aajira Manisa in 
continuation with Kalindi's first novel. Luhara Manisa begins 
where Matira Manisa left off, with Baraju advising Chhakadi 
to return to the village and take care of the house and field. A 
new chapter now begins in Baraju's life. Goura’s loving 
insistence and sentimental appeals keep him bound down to 
the new household; he finds it impossible to leave and, after a 
few days, fatalistically accepts the arrangement. With his 
habitual industry he transforms Goura’s house and land, and 
then sets about finding a proper girl for Goura sc that the latter 
would once again have a family of his own. Their mutual 
affection and concern for each other’s welfare and happiness 
constitutes the story of the first half of the novel. A new 
character, Padia Mamu, an old pedlar in the village, is 
introduced. With time Baraju is shown taking an interest in the 
collective life of his adopted village and gaining in social 
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prestige. The slow infiltration of Gandhianism into the village 
is portrayed. Under the tutelage of certain Gandhian workers, 
and as a logical consequence of Baraju’s own social beliefs, 
he is gradually led to play the role of a Gandhian worker 
himself, succeeding in this venture far better than any one 
else by virtue of his integrity, hard-work, fearlessness, and 
strong common sense. Finally, at the conclusion of the novel, 
he is arrested by the police for seditious activity. Tried, he 
boldly repeats a part of Gandhi’s famous statement, declaring 
he did not wish to defend himself, for he did not think it was a 
proper court of justice. He is sentenced to six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. A final rhetorical passage rounds off the novel, 
marking a typical conclusion to a propaganda piece : 

Thus did a very insignificant, a petty human of Padhanpara on 

the Birupa river, at some remote comer of Mother Earth, complete 

two of the chapters of his life and commence upon a third; he 
broke down his mud-walls and entered into a world fenced with 
iron; wore iron-chains around the wrists and ankles; iron-nails 

did not pierce his bosom, his arms grew stronger than the iron- 

fence; his fingers turned, as it were, into daggers of steel, and the 

eyes flashed as if of heated iron. Rose upon the world thus the 

Man of Iron. 

To the extent that it does, Luhara Manisa suceeds as a 
novel primarily by virtue of the village-life it depicts. As 
‘Kalindi's autobiography, Ange Jaha Nibhaichhi, the last of his 
writings, written at a very advanced age, testifies, the author’s 
emotional closeness to and keen memory of multitudinous 
ordinary details of the life in the village he had grown in through 
his early years remained a source of creative inspiration till 
the very end. It is these emotive vignettes culled from 
countryside that remain the most memorable elements in the 
novel. There is, no doubt, a certain authenticity about the 
portrayal of the manner in which Gandhian ideology 
penetrates into the villages via the towns and the market places; 
but, unlike Raja Rao's Kanthapura, for instance, which 
dramatises the experience of new knowledge and new 
awareness continuing for some time as aspects or off-shoots 
of traditional attitudes and perception, here in Kalindi's novel 
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there is relatively too sudden a transformation, with Baraju 
being forced to carry the burden of a good deal of the author's 
own socio-political reflection and ratiocination. 

Thus, for example, Baraju is made to react to the question 
of Gandhi's fast with a subtlety of cogitation that leaves one 
amazed with his progress. Baraju dismisses all insinuations 
against the fast as political subterfuge and show. ‘How should 
the millions in the country beat to the self-same pulse’, he 
asks, ‘how should thousands plunge into fire at an individual’s 
bidding, and the mightiest of royal powers upon the earth shake 
at his action, if it were merely for show ?’ And, in any case, 
he cynically reflects, even if it were exhibitionistic, it was of 
great benefit to everyone. And then, despite his limited readings, 
he is made to see Gandhi as yet another great man of the order 
of Nanak and Chaitanya, a magnet that drew thousands and 
lakhs to his orbit. Baraju concludes his thoughts by asking 
himself—*‘Is it not of any value that for the first time the vast 
masses of people in India came to understand (through Gandhi's 
intervention) that they were under subjugation ?’ Later Kalindi 
would go on to offer a daily schedule of Baraju's activities : 
‘Baraju has now developed a kind of addiction for the daily 
newspaper. To his usual round of activities in the field and the 
backyards, reading of papers everyday, discussing the news 
with the Babus, and spinning thread and preparing Khaddar 
clothes for himself have been added as yet other elements of 
his daily routine. He does not allow these activities to result in 
any negligence in farming, devoting only his leisure hours in 
early afternoons and evenings to them. Like the hands of a 
clock, all his duties from morning till night are closely 
regulated’. What an unbelievable transformation, not merely 
of Baraju, but his entire environment ! 

Not that Kalindi does not at all succeed in imparting some 
authenticity and persuasive power to such sequences. His 
creative ingenuity in translating Gandhian thoughts into the 
colloquial vocabulary that predominates in the novel is 
sometimes stunning in its precision. We might take an example 
from one of Baraju's public speeches : 
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Some people of the Hari pur village wanted me to explain to 
them the meaning of Swaraj. I explained to them all that I had 
understood. As it is said, ‘A bird only knows of the regions it flies 
through.’ What wisdom do I have ? I told them—that we sought 
to know today what Swaraj is. This, verily, is our Swaraj ... Real 
Swaraj is to find one’s own country. No one can give it to another. 
When we talk of our village, or of our country, we mean that all 
the rich, big people, the poor folk, the man with a stutter and the 
hunch-backed, the blind and the diseased, children and old people, 
all of them—the country is all theirs, not of any one person. To us 
Swaraj means the good of every one—poor and rich, disabled 
and able-bodied, of all alike. Swaraj is not a lemon fruit, or some 
such thing that we may just go out and pluck. As in trying to dig 
a tank we only go on digging and removing the soil, and the tank 
gets dug in the process, so also is Swaraj ... It will come to us in 
the very process of working for it. Swaraj is nothing else, brothers. 
We ourselves are Swaraj ... 


In the language that Baraju talks, the idea gets beautifully 
conveyed, and in this fashion Kalindi’s portrayal of the advent 
of a new awareness does come off sharp and strong at a few 
places; but, the note of didacticism—a pontifical insistence in 
clarifying certain nationalistic ideals and hammering out the 
protagonist to shape into a man of iron in the later sections of 
the novel—does involve a palpable emotive deracination, a 
certain spiritual distancing from the soil that had sustained the 
essential life of Kalindi's first novel and of much in the present 
one. 

Linking both the novels together under a kind of historical 
scheme, then, it is no wonder that Kalindi should have felt 
obliged to complete the portrayal with another piece that should 
carry the story of transformation of mind and culture beyond 
the period of Independence. As Kalindi candidly confesses in 
a prefatorial History, the first conception of the new novel had 
for its immediate inspiration a request by the then Director of 
Adult Education, Orissa, for a fiction suitable for use in the 
educational programme of the Directorate. Kalindi began with 
the idea of a short-story, which got expanded into a full-blown 
novel in course of the writing. Carrying the completed 
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manuscript in a small attache he went out on a rickshaw on 
May 25, 1957, presumably to make it over to the Station 
Director, All India Radio, Cuttack, for serial broadcasting. On 
the way he stopped for two minutes to buy something from a 
road-side shop. The bulging attache-case must have conjured 
in the mind of the unsuspecting rickshaw-puller irresistible 
visions of some rich horde; for when Kalindi returned, the 
rickshaw—and with it the manuscript—was nowhere in sight. 
The Station Director was full of sympathy, and advised the 
author to rewrite from the drafts. Kalindi—so he says—had 
no such papers at home, and hence wrote out a fresh piece, 
changing the language and subject-matter radically, with no 
intentions now of submitting his creative inspiration to the 
dictates of a pedagogy. The novel featured as a weekly serial 
of the All India Radio, Cuttack, for four months, starting with 
October 1957, and bore the title Gouri, after the name of its 
heroine. Subsequently Kalindi revised the script to convert it 
into a proper reading material, and published it under the title, 
Aajira Manisa (Contemporary Man). 

It is interesting to see that, for all the changes the author 
has wrought on the original impulse, the heroine’s engagement 
as an adult education worker still features as a major strand in 
the story. Even if Kalindi had obliterated that element, the novel 
would remain, quite largely, a teaching-piece, offering its author 
numerous opportunities for articulating his socio-cultural and 
political thoughts. A good deal in the novel is projected against 
a village-setting. But the village-world which so hauntingly 
and memorably Kalindi captures elsewhere is now altogether 
subordinated to a townsman’s perception and perspective. The 
transformation that Kalindi pictures of the traditional village 
through woman’s education, Gandhian economics, etc., and 
sharply contrasts with the realities that obtained in Indian towns 
and cities through the period of the second world war, India’s 
Independence and Gandhi’s murder, is in the nature of both a 
blueprint and a gazette. A number of sensational episodes are 
introduced to plot the narrator-protagonist’s decline from a 
Gandhian idealist to a city merchant and debauch, the growth 
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of an innocent village lass, Usha, into a sizzling Calcutta-harlot 
and then into a film-actress, the gory death of a dour and loyal 
villager in the communal strife, and the series of personal 
tragedies that Gouri suffers—the untimely demise of her lover, 
Tuhina, of his father, and of her own father, and heroically 
adopts the life of a devoted, unflinching social worker, 
cementing estrangements at the personal and communal levels, 
and bringing about a healthier living condition all around. All 
these events and actions, and the various thoughts relating to 
men and history that get liberally strewn through the narrative, 
however, do not properly hold together and relate to some 
potent emotive centre. They rather smack of discrete, 
journalistic pieces strung together with the aid of a mechanically 
contrived story-line. The searchlights are now focussed from 
outside, and thus even the village scenes in the novel appear 
to be soulless sketches. 

Aajira Manisa demonstrates the limitations of Kalindi’s 
fictional imagination. The moments of feeling that arrest one 
in the novel relate to Kalindi's tender human concern but 
neither the story-elements nor the accompanying intellectual 
notions come off alive and vital. The idealism and insights 
that were so gripping and so rooted in the case of Matira 
Manisa now appear forced and naive. Kalindi’s intellectual 
command over processes of history and his creative 
understanding and sympathies are now revealed to be too 
circumscribed to tackle the large patterns he has sought to 
force into his fictional mould. He has not known city-life 
enough; has not lived it with the same kind of intensity as he 
did his village. And so the manners, the economics and the 
social pressures of the city-world elude the draught. The novel, 
that is to say, has no proper atmosphere, and suggests no 
specific emotive pressure. The development of action, similarly, 
does not strike one as being natural and inevitable. For all the 
rich conceptual potentiality that the novel attests to in terms of 
characterisation and motif, it does not furnish a compelling 
and compact dramatic realisation. 

The relative failure of Aajira Manisa in living up to the 
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anticipations aroused through its distinctly adverted character 
as a consummatory piece, rounding off the inspiration that 
had been set into motion in Matira Manisa nearly four decades 
back, is not, then, merely a consequence of its didactic intent. 
Kalindi, like most other fiction-writers in the Oriya tradition 
till the, fifties, felt perfectly at ease in his role of a humanist 
preacher. The problem was rather that for all its sagacity and 
conceptual strength the message was not inspired or penetrating 
enough. When we return to the sister-novels of 1932- 
Muktagadara Kshudha (The Hunger of Muktagada) and 
Amara Chita (The Perennial Pyre)—we notice how they are 
often far more insistently solemn and pontifical in tone without 
ever degenerating into insipid propaganda-pieces. These two 
novels have clearly—even blatantiy—schematic structures 
dealing with the story of a reformed prince who, after a long 
period of irresponsible, sensual abandon in course of which 
he allowed outrageously excessive atrocities and exploitations 
to be visited upon his poor, unprotesting subjects, is jolted 
into a new realisation in the wake of a devastating famine that 
gripped the country and launches forth into a career of 
extraordinary self-denial and human service. But the context 
is so apposite, the story framework so subtly contrived, and 
the passion in the narrative voice so vibrant at a number of 
key-points in the novel that to overly complain of its didacticism 
would, even today, appear to be an act of critical ineptitude. It 
is not as if all of the two novels convince one as a sustained 
body of richly imaginative, yet undeniably true-to-life, 
etchings. There are quite a few episodes and scenes where the 
note of melodrama and overdone idealism come off 
uncomfortably strong and clear; but the over-all impact is that 
of an impassioned, acceptably high-piece. 

Chandrakanta Deb, the feudal overlord of Muktagada, is a 
high-souled, pious, noble person who in his advanced years 
falls a victim to his slumbering adolescent passion for Sunanda 
who, unknown to Chandrakanta, had been widowed in 
childhood, living thereafter a life of piety and social service, 
and was now in her middle-age, Chandrakanta, as he 
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subsequently details out in his confessional will, begging 
forgiveness of his trusting subjects, was in the grip of an 
emotion that was clearly adulterous, yet something which 
could never be felt by the lovers as sinful. A child is born to 
Sunanda. They contrive things in such a manner that an old 
spinster, who was in the service of the royal household in her 
younger days and now lived the life of a recluse, finds and 
adopts the new-born as her own. Kalindi sketches the character 
of this love-starved woman, who is fiercely possessive and 
excessively doting with respect to the child, in a wonderfully 
vivid manner. Chandrakanta’s queen, a fit mate to so noble a 
character, who is issueless, takes an interest in the child, and 
after she has seen and is quick to discern the uncommon 
likeness with her husband's features and suspects the truth of 
its parentage, is particularly insistent that they should adopt 
the foundling. But the intense passion of the foster-mother 
and Chandrakanta’s characteristic unwillingness to force 
matters stand in the way. On the eve of her death, as 
Chandrakanta proceeds to confess the truth before her, in a 
serene manner the queen declares that she had known it all 
along, and requesting him to take good care of the child and 
of himself, breathes her last in a contented mood. The chapters 
through which Kalindi presents the attitudes and behaviour of 
the real mother, the foster-mother, the wet-nurse, the queen, 
and the common people around in the context of the growth 
of the young child into a naughty, self-willted urchin, Landa 
Babu, are masterfully done, superb in their psychological 
insight and emotional portraiture. 

The foster-mother dies, and the unreclaimed adolescent is 
taken into the royal household. Chandrakanta Deb, too, passes 
away, leaving behind him a will in which he begs forgiveness 
of his subjects for that single act of concealment (without 
mentioning the name of the woman) and declares that Landa 
Babu should inherit the throne bearing the name of Subhakanta 
Deb and expresses the hope that he would turn a new leaf and 
prove worthy of his unnamed, pious mother. Power and 
prestige turn the head of Landa Babu. A cunning sycophant, 
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Balaram Patnaik, who has been in royal service a number of 
years, now takes full advantage of the situation, and after getting 
Sushakanta married to a charming princess and keeping him 
absorbed in sensual delights, tyrannises and exploits the people 
in the name of the king. Subhakanta abhors cruelties, but is 
too self—centred, vain and callous to bother about the suffering 
of his subjects, allowing Balaram a free hand in everything. 
He is deeply attached to his wife, has some genuine personal 
feelings for Suma, his wet—nurse of younger years, and has an 
inexplicable, instinctive respect for, and dread of, Sunanda; 
he is totally unconcerned about the rest of humanity. Thus it 
goes on, the subjects groaning under increasingly burdensome 
taxes made necessary by the project of a new palace and the 
unceasing greed of Balaram, and their royal master absorbed 
in his pleasures—the two worlds mutually inaccessible. Sunanda 
can only intervene on occasions; for the rest she can be only a 
distressed, mute witness. 

And then calamity strikes. A savage famine—the na’anka, 
unprecedented in the history of Orissa—stalks through the land. 
The cries of the poor and the wretched, the exodus of all the 
able-bodied men, and the atmosphere of death and desolation 
all around—nothing rouses Subhakanta from his lassitude. But, 
then, two things happen in quick succession. A brave young 
brahmin, Sanatana, leads a large number of starving petitioners 
to the king. Balaram, however, manages to smother the rising 
tide of concern in the royal heart and, taking advantage of the 
muteness of the village folk, explains it as an act of sedition 
and gets an order of banishment passed against him. Sanatana 
then makes a long, impassioned speech on the duties of a king 
and strides off defiantly. The words of Sanatana touch 
Subhakanta to the quick. He might have got over it through 
the ministration of his wife and his wily counsellor, but then 
he happens to have a terrible first-hand experience of the state 
of his people. When his wet-nurse, now withered beyond 
recognition, is discovered dead in front of the palace-gate, a 
young child holding tight to her shrunken breasts, something 
finally snaps within Subhakanta. Mournful and brooding, he 
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engages himself in relief work, and studies, in between, books 
of history and scriptures. Finally, he leaves the palace once 
and for all, and goes out to his people on bare feet, permanently 
consecrating his life to human service. 

Two other scenes follow : one, of a meeting he has with a 
redoubtable old Oriya soldier who has turned into a dacoit- 
chief to serve the poor, and the other, the meeting with an 
official in charge of relief operations who dismisses 
Subhakanta from his presence unceremoniously—scenes 
meant to dramatise callous, exploitative officialdom on the 
one hand, and rebellious mood on the other. The novel closes 
with a picture of Subhakanta calmly accepting everything and 
remaining dedicated to human service. The main story in the 
second half concerns more the nameless, suffering multitude 
than the protagonists. Kalindi’s description of the famine is 
compelling in its vastness and its macabre, gory details. Not 
finding adequate expression for the horror and devastation, 
and in keeping with the new mood of the protagonist, Kalindi 
presses into service telling excerpts from the eleventh canto 
of the Gita which presents a vision of dreadful apocalypse. 
Elsewhere he uses memorable words of the Asokan edicts with 
a similar dramatic effect. While it is true to say that the portrait 
of the famine is more in the style of large descriptions than of 
minute particulars of human behaviour—Kanhucharana’s Ha 
Anna in this regard scoring over Kalindi’s novel—it has to be 
conceded that the power of the latter, too, is unquestionably 
remarkable in its vividness and pathos. 

It is interesting to note that Kalindi deliberately forswears 
here the style of Matira Manisa except in the section 
conceming Gouri, the foster-mother of Landa Babu, and adopts 
a more literary, rhetorical style. The idealism of Subhakanta is 
both stylistically and in terms of his parentage and status thus 
made entirely congruent with the narrative context. Kalindi is 
drawing here a historical picture and concentrating on the 
feudal relationships around which that tragedy was enacted in 
the eighteen sixties in Orissa. He has, therefore, rightly adopted 
an eloquent, rhetorical style to give expression to a sense of 
historical calamity. 
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The second novel, however, reveals an artistic decline. 
Subhakanta has left behind his royal identity, severing his links 
finally from that world after he has discovered his queen 
Chitra’s adulterous relationship with Balaram that had grown 
in course of his long absence. After his royal identity is 
renounced, and Subhakanta has merged into the mainstream 
of ordinary life, the narrative is forced to adopt a chaste, but 
non-rhetorical language, equally removed from colloquial 
speech and literary language of a powerful kind. Amara Chita, 
therefore, suffers a marked narrative debilitation. Kalindi 
engages himself in developing a number of sensational 
episodes relating to the personal lives of Subhakanta and 
Sanatana, the two main protagonists in the novel, the life of a 
crafty, inhuman rice-dealer (who has been only sketchily 
developed), the story of a patriotic dacoit-chief, Baliar Singh, 
and finally, Krupanath Babu, the deputy magistrate in charge 
of relief-operations. Black and white are sought to be as deep 
and bright, respectively, as possible. An unbelievable series 
of vicissitudes relating to a cynical yet constantly genial 
character, Abhiram, who engages in famine-relief and 
ultimately ends up as a monk, is also introduced. The novel 
goes long and complex in consequence. But with all its many 
interesting situations and characters, Amara Chita (which 
concludes with Subhakanta dying in wisdom and peace, raising 
on his frame a perennial flame of humanitarianism and Gita- 
extolled Karma-yoga) does not really attain to the intensities 
of his two earlier novels, and the newer ones he had planned 
for the present one. This does not, however, mean that the 
novel is a complete failure. It has many exciting things relating 
to event and characterisation, and is, without doubt, a fairly 
successful novel. But it suffers from prolixity; and the range 
of study that Kalindi proposes here includes a good deal of 
material which he finds difficult to actualise with the same 
kind of an easy, natural assurance that constituted his forte in 
Matira Manisa, and of a competent union of the literary and 
the real that helped Muktagadara Kshudha attain such exciting 
drama. 
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SHORT STORIES 


Kalindicharan handled the form of short fiction with a 
certain assurance from an early age. In fact it was in 1920, 
when he was still a student in school, that one of his stories, 
“Atmajivani’ (‘Autobiography’) had the distinction of being 
published in the foremost Oriya literary magazine of the times. 
Very soon the magazine began publishing his poems and, later, 
his essays, as well. But it was through his short-stories that, 
first of all, he gained a modest fame as a writer of promise. 
The short story, Sagarika, for instance, published later when 
he was at college, brought him the appreciation of established 
authors like Harishchandra Baral. Kalindi continued to write 
short-stories till a very late age, the, thirties being a particularly 
fecund period, both for him and for Oriya literature as a whole, 
with the Sabuja-journal “Yugabina’, and later, the Nabayuga- 
mouthpiece, ‘Adhunika’, serving as the principal organ. In 
keeping with the socio-cultural mood and literary trend of the 
times, Kalindi wrote to describe a wide spectrum of themes 
encompassing romantic and realistic styles, rural and urban 
settings, innocent joys and Socio-economic problems of life, 
Gandhian and Marxist idealism in the context of a traditional 
social order, and so on, the main thrust being invariably on 
human sentiments. 

His stories reveal Kalindi variously experimenting upon 
form, though all within a broad, conventional framework. He 
has written stories that are long and others that are short, nartated 
in the first person as also in the third, in epistolary and 
descriptive forms, adopting a varied body of authorial moods 
and styles. The main tendency in all the stories, however, 
remains more or less the same. Sensitive documentation of 
situation and setting, tender play of sentiments, moral concern 
and human sympathy—these constftute constant factors of 
narrative interest, As a short-story writer he is out to both touch 
and teach; the latter impulse may not always be too very 
immediately palpable, but an edificatory undercurrent persists 
in most of his stories. Where it surfaces too insistently either 
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in the manner of effusive sentimentality of description or in 
the style of rhetorical persuasion, the stories naturally acquire 
the character of Victorian prolixity, though not of pomposity. 
Where, however, the impulse remains subdued in the depths 
of human sympathy, Kalindi's innate idealism acts as a positive 
force, imparting to the narration a touch of profound sensitivity 
and emotional heightening. 

By way of an illustration, we may examine one of his most 
successful, and deservedly famous, short-stories, 
‘Mangsara Bilapa’ (‘The Wailing Flesh’). Kalindi begins the 
story by describing at some length the tender, though unnatural, 
intimacy that has grown between two pet animals of a 
zamindar—Jolly and Dora, the former a deer, who as an 
uncomprehending infant clinging to its mother after she had 
been shot at, was picked up and carried home by the zamindar, 
and the latter a dog of British pedigree. The personality and 
behaviour of the zamindar is then detailed out. He is a modern, 
educated landlord living in his country-manor, equally 
hospitable to traditional Indian and European styles of living 
and conduct. Jolly and Dora, as it were, symbolise the two 
main aspects of his character and sympathies. He is fond of 
both the animals, and his only child, a daughter, is passionately 
in love with Jolly. The zamindar, known for his sportsmanship 
and large—hearted hospitality, has the pride and distinction of 
hosting on occasions men of high authority whom he has 
befriended over the years. Thus it so happens that the Deputy 
Inspéctor General of the province, an Englishman, sends word 
to the zamindar one day that he would be shortly making a 
family visit to the latter’s estate. Extensive preparations are 
made for the distinguished guests who duly arrive on the 
appointed day. Arrangements are made for hunting. They leave 
for the woods along with Dera-—and also Jolly, for Dora would 
go nowhere without his friend. They camp in the woods, go 
hunting and eat of the animals and birds they kill. The D.1.G. 
and his family are so delighted that they keep on postponing 
their departure, and the zamindar, too good and proud a host, 
would not reveal the slightest discomfort. After a time, 
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hBwever, they run out of provisions and so decide to call it a 
day the following morning. They go out hunting, but are 
caught in a storm, and have to struggle back to the camp empty- 
handed. The zamindar is at a complete loss, feeling miserable 
and desperate on account of the empty larder. The D.I.G., 
however, comes up with a bright idea—Jolly could be killed, 
he says, and the zamindar could easily pick up a replacement 
from the woods later. The zamindar experiences a stab of pain 
within, but can’t say no to his guest, and in an abstracted 
manner mutters the requisite instruction. 

The D.1.G. is a sadist, who delights in acts of cruelty. Happily 
he goes forward with a knife to finish off Jolly, but has to rush 
back when Dora charges at him and the attendants. Dora has 
to be dragged away by its keeper. Once the unsuspecting Dora 
is tied at a distance, the D.1.G. once again advances towards 
Jolly who keeps looking at everyone with its wide, innocent 
eyes, feeling no fear owing to the presence of the zamindar. 
The latter cannot face it, and moves away on some excuse. As 
the D.1.G. slashes the tender throat of Jolly, it emits a piercing 
cry and sinks to the ground. With great difficulty and inner 
torment the zamindar later sits for dinner with his guests, but 
the innocent look and the agonised cry of Jolly keep haunting 
him. The few morsels he had taken in appear like a heavy 
load inside that must be thrown up. They leave the next 
morning. His small daughter is disconsolate and angry. And 
the zamindar feels as if Jolly kept accusing him of ‘parental’ 
betrayal. Dora leaves off food altogether, and tearing off the 
leash rushes to where his friend had bled to death. He howls 
piteously through the woods, and is not seen again. People 
say, the narrator mentions, a howl and a cry are still heard 
there in the dead of the night. The story is rounded off with 
the picture of the zamindar’s transformation, who keeps to the 
bed for a few days after the event and on recovery is a changed 
man. He discards all Western ways, turns into a strict 
vegetarian, prohibits hunting in his estate, and dedicates 
himself to welfare activities. 

The story, therefore, is finally about two contrasted 
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attitudes—the humane, tender, self-denying, loving impu®e 
on the one hand, and that of cruelty, self-aggrandisement and 
insensitivity on the other. Whereas two opposed instincts at 
the level of animals as represented by Jolly and Dora might 
be brought into harmony through truth and love, the opposed 
values of Western aggressiveness and Indian tenderness, 
cannot, the story suggests, be reconciled if an essential human 
core is to bc preserved. Not the conclusion, however, in which 
the life of a chastened zamindar is described, but the moments 
of terrible inner disquiet and torment that he goes through at 
various points in the story constitute its main interest and 
appeal. It is full of sentiment, but is not sentimental. It is 
obviously idealistic; but except for the references to tlhe 
zamindar’s new life which occupy but a short space, it is not 
the spirit of idealism nor a tone of moralisation, but a deep 
human sensitivity and tenderness that strike one as determining 
elements of the narrative. 

Kalindi the story-teller is particularly drawn to life in the 
countryside involving both commoners and aristocrats. Also 
there are stories that are localised upon a transitory, middle 
state connecting the worlds of country and city, but Kalindi's 
focus remains fixed upon the country-mind. Such is the story, 
‘Beat-Ghara O Relagad:i’ (‘The Beat-house and the Train’), 
describing a tragic finale to a touching, if passing, development 
of affection. Gadei is in charge of a level-crossing in the 
countryside, living with his young daughter, Janha, away from 
both town and village. A broad account is, first of all, offered 
of their loneliness that is only occasionally broken with 
bullock-carts waiting to cross the lines, the trains, and just a 
single visitor from the distant fields who drops in now and 
then to share a puff of crude hashish with Gadei. Once Gadei 
falls seriously ill, and has to remain bed-ridden for a period 
during which Janha has to perform his official duties. Her 
curiosity and awe of the rumbling train and her innate 
cheefrulness wreathe her beautiful face as she watches the 
carriages speed by, the green flag in her hand. A new character, 
Dama, is introduced at this point. He is a hawker who regularly 
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travels on the train selling his modest, assorted fare of fruits, 
other eatables, cigarettes etc. One day he catches sight of the 
captivating face of Janha, standing there beside the level- 
crossing, flag in hand, looking so very innocent and beautiful 
in her coarse cloth. He begins now and then throwing out small 
packets of fruit for her. Janha naturally does not understand 
how and why the presents are dropped, but is quite happy to 
pick them up for her convalescing father. Dama’s affection 
slowly grows into an infatuation. One day he buys a saree for 
the girl and puts some sweets and fruits into the packet, and 
posts himself at the carriage door so that the girl might see 
him offering the present, and he might for a relatively longer 
moment view her charming face. As the train passes by, he 
catches sight of Janha, and feels abstracted and unsteady for a 
moment; his foot slips, and he is thrown out of the carriage. 
Someone pulls the chain. Janha advances towards the train. 
She finds a dead body covered all over with blood. The body 
is lifted into the train, and Janha retraces her steps. She had 
not even seen the packet. As she nears the cabin in a dazed 
state her father calls out to know why the train had stopped. 
Janha starts, and mutely walks up to her father. 

It is a neat and touching story, full of telling documentation 
and suggestions, with the sense of the tragic intensified by 
Kalindi’s reticence. The utter futility of Dama’s affection, and 
the total ignorance of Janha relating to the cause of the accident 
and her jolted recognition of the un-romantic, cruel potential 
of the train makes for a truly heightened drama. Kalindi did 
not, however, generally adopt such a controlled style. He loved 
to elaborate and detail out. And thus stories like ‘Manima’ (“His 
Lordship’, where the attachment that grows between a dull 
and innocent waif and the scion of a noble tamily now fallen 
upon bad times, and the melodramatic conclusion to which it 
leads, are narrated with sensitivity but in a long-drawn-out 
manner) and ‘Pasanara Pratiksha’ (‘The Waiting Rock’, which 
describes the love of Nirupam, an idealist youth of a zamindar- 
family bereft of its earlier affluence and glory, for Chameli, a 
sprightly maiden, daughter of a traditionally hostile family 
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across the river; their marriage; the disappointment caused to 
Hemanmali, a beautiful girl with a serene, self-effacing 
disposition, who should have in the ordinary course of things 
married Nirupam and whom she continues to silently adore; 
her noble gestures; the premature death of Chameli who has 
elicited a promise from Nirupam and Hema to unite after her 
death; and their happy days thereafter). Stories such as these 
involving a complex chain of developing action and designed 
to portary human nobility and deep attachments in a somewhat 
pronouncedly literary style do not bring out the best in Kalindi 
Charan. A much simpler story such as ‘Rudraksha’ (narrating 
the events of a young widow, Dula’s life, who develops an 
illicit relationship with a stupid youth of the village, conceives, 
is excommunicated and cruelly rejected by her lover and even 
by her own mother, who continues to love her but refuses to 
receive from her hands a few drops of water on the eve of her 
death) for all its discursive, rambling style is made far more 
engaging with its keen sensitivity to details of social life among 
ordinary villagers. 

Stories with an urban setting tend to concentrate on 
domestic life, the environment no longer projected as a thing 
of deep interest in itself. And instead of pathos, now the 
tendency is rather to project irony and humour. ‘Orissare Maha 
yuddha’ (‘The Great War in Orissa’) is a typical piece. It 
describes the life of a middle-aged, lower division clerk, 
Hadibandhu, and his wife, Bimala, an uneducated woman, who 
find it difficult to make both ends meet with an ever expanding 
family and drag on in irritation and apathy, though still 
cherishing an unexpressed tenderness for each other. Returning 
in a bad mood from office one day, Hadibandhu expresses his 
vexation with the kids which results in a furore; deeply hurt, 
as he plans for a way out, he remembers the recent declaration 
of war by Germany against Poland, and says aloud to his wife 
that he was thinking of enlisting himself in the British army. 
Not that he was brave or keen enough, but on occasions he 
used to engage in bravado at home to cover his 
disappointments. Today, however, he appeared serious and 
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went out saying he was moving to the war-front. When he did 
not return home even after it was 10 p.m. Bimala panicked. 
The servant boy was sent on a search, but Hadibandhu could 
not be traced. Around midnight a desperate Bimala hires a 
rickshaw and goes with the servant to a remote part of the 
town where one of her relations stayed. As they cross a 
lonesome stretch, they hear frcm the distance muted shouts of 
'hit, kill’. Both the rickshawpuller and the servant are convinced 
it was some army contingent advancing and killing people on 
the way blindly. But Bimala thinks she caught the sound of 
her husband's voice. She walks up alone and in a short while 
comes upon her husband passionately engaged in dice-play 
with her relation. Thus ended the first chapter of the 
Mahabharata-war, comments the author. And in a concluding 
paragraph he lists all the major international events that took 
place in course of 1939 to say that at the end of it all, that is, 
nine months after that evening's bathos, their eighth child was 
born to Bimala and Hadibandhu. For Orissa this was the 
experience of the Great War in 1939. 

On occasions Kalindi interestingly juxtaposes contrary 
attitudes and expectations as they belong to the two worlds of 
town and village. In an experimental piece entitled ‘Dampatya 
Chitra’ ( “A Picture of Conjugal Life’) the author composes 
two letters . One is written by a character Lalit to his close 
friend Saras, explaining at some length the reasons for his 
present separation from his wife, Bidyullata, to whom he had 
been married as a child. His complaints relate mainly to his 
wife's taciturnity, her supposed lack of interest in improving 
her mind, her materialist ambitions, and so on. The second 
letter is a response to this one which had been forwarded to 
his wife by the wife of Saras along with some friendly advice. 
Bidyullata’s letter contains a moving account of her deep love 
and regard for her husband and an uncomplaining, touching 
resolution to accept all his decisions as ordained by fate. In 
her simple and direct exposition it clearly comes off how her 
husband's failure to appreciate her situation as a daughter-in- 
law in an orthodox family, her womanly shyness, innocence 
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and simplicity—things that have been misconstrued as wilful 
disobedience or insensitivity—is the basic reason for the 
conjugal disharmony. Kalindi does not say what followed next, 
though it is easy to surmise that the relationship would have 
been repaired in the wake of a proper understanding gained 
by Lalit. It is to the credit of Kalindi that his sensitive portrayal 
of the human emotions at work, the small things that lead to 
severe strain even between two equally good and noble partners 
in the conjugal life, preserves a clearly schematised thing such 
as this from appearing banal or trite. 

Only rarely does Kalindi explore existential themes relating 
to problems of identity. There is a piece, ‘Arambha O Shesa’ 
(‘The Beginning and the End’) where he does so, narrating 
the story of a person who distinguishes himself as a student 
through his ‘extra—curricular’ versatility, and then, owing to 
an innate sense of dignity and romantic idealism, grows into a 
misfit, unable to stick to any job and joins a theatre—party as 
a last desperate, rebellious act. But, then, he becomes famous. 
His condition of life improves beyond all expectation, and he 
settles down to a happy old age with a large family of children 
and grand-children. At the end of it all, however, the central 
issue of his real identity remains an enigma. Kalindi, 
interestingly enough, does not reveal the character’s real name 
through the entire stretch of the autobiographical rumination. 
The problematics of self continue to disturb and agitate the 
character. He can only call himself ‘I’ as he has done 
throughout the narrative, of which the beginning and the end 
remain the same despite all the variegated turns and twists of 
fortune this ‘I’ has gone through. It is significant to note, 
however, that ultimately the existential theme merges into a 
traditional Indian view of things. 

Kalindi often gives expression to a feeling of creative 
inadequacy, examining himself, the writer, or the work he has 
produced, as an object of study. These moments of self- 
consciousness and creative dissatisfaction surface in his writing 
every now and then—as asides, as digressive self-introspection, 
or as broad, deliberated authorial comments: There is, however, 
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a story which has for its single subject-matter an artist's quarrel 
with his expressive self. The story, ‘Nishithini’ (‘The Lady of 
the Night’), which is essentially a lyric, projects the experience 
of self-division of the creative mind bringing into opposition 
the impulse to pure subjectivity and the desire for better. The 
beginning is rather prosaic, carrying certain broad reflections 
on the large gap that separates inspiration and execution. But 
very soon the human drama takes a grip on the reader's 
imagination. The author, shown struggling against a mood of 
creative weariness upon a certain night decides to write a story 
on a maid whom he names ‘Nishithini’, but fails to progress 
beyond a few words. He begins to experience a severe 
isolation, and then suddenly feels the presence of a Silent One. 
The surpassing beauty of the female he now discovers near 
him is described in eloquent terms. But, then, he notices 
marks of violence upon that splendid form, and patches of 
dark upon her lips and face. The dazed mood of agonised 
incomprehension he now experiences is broken by a tender 
and pained question that issues from the sad yet smiling lips 
of the woman—‘Do you truly and really love me ?’ She goes 
on to explain that all the inky patches and injuries on her body 
were but the gifts of her admirer, the author, who was mercenary 
enough to peddle creative love in the bazaars of the world, 
shameless enough to strip the beloved of his imagination in 
the streets, seeking to evoke others’ appreciation by subjecting 
her to philistine scrutiny. The contrite author tenderly advances 
to beg her forgiveness. But she melts into the scribbled note 
on the table. The author feels he had crucified his ‘Nishithint’. 
As he comes back to himself, he finds only a strip of moon- 
beam tremulous upon the table with a soft breeze blowing 
through the silent room. 

In pieces such as this one sometimes experiences a certain 
disappointment, for Kalindi’s temper of mind and habit of 
thought often force an essentially challenging theme into a 
conventional resolution. He has a message to convey in most 
of the stories, and while the didactic intention does not always 
result in something too very cut-and-dried, for it is a sincerely 
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cherished, felt value for him, it does often lead to a simplistic, 
easily anticipated development. There are, yet, a good many 
stories where the message is developed with such socio-cultural 
rootedness of theme and description that the reader does not 
in the least mind the implicit moral tutoring. A simple story 
like ‘Badi Pala’ (‘Pala Competition’, where groups of 
performers engage in a competition of dramatic minstrelsy) 
may be taken as an illustration. Here Kalindi is concerned with 
the theme of competitive passion that causes needless misery 
and benefits only shrewd manipulators. The story begins with 
a satirical description of cock-fight at village-fairs, and the 
celebration that follows it, and goes on to say how the same 
tendency is at work in many more forms affecting the whole 
of the society including its political and literary levels. Then 
comes an intimate account of a Badi Pala and the kind of 
excitement it generates among the village-folk, some of whom 
begin taking sides and finally engage in mutual recrimination 
and fight. Subdued passions of jealousy and anger rooted in 
other events now break forth with terrible consequences, 
leading to a police case. The last scene is that of two contending 
advocates who seemed to be after each other’s throats inside 
the court, walking away happily together with fat purses, much 
like the contending performers in the village preparing to leave 
at the end of the show, totally oblivious of the seeds of hostility 
they had unintentionally sown among their admirers. 

In some of the stories (‘Rashmi Rekha’ : ‘The Ray of Light’ 
and ‘Shesa Rashmi’ : ‘The Last Ray’, for instance) Kalindi 
attempts to narrate through dialogues, converting the pieces 
into small One-Acters. The experiment does not achieve much 
success, for Kalindi—as will be seen from the plays he wrote— 
did not really command dramatic competence of the same 
order as his poetic or narrative skill. All the same, the stories 
go to prove how Kalind;i, for alt his basic orthodoxies of form 
and theme, was an experimenter, trying different modes and 
styles in communicating his creative experiences and 
conceptualisations. The impulse never, indeed, died in him. 
As he hauntingly described in a story written in 1956, ‘Mo 
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Kathati Sari Nahin’ (‘My Tale has not Ended’), his narration, 
as genuine creative engagement does the world over, running 
from form to form and from generation to generation, 
remained still incomplete, still tantalisingly open-ended. 


POEMS 


Kalindi Charan as poet is difficult to pigeonhole. Beginning 
with his days in school and college, he continued to write on a 
large body of themes into a mature age. Adolescent romantic 
yearnings, patriotic ardour manifesting in both love of the past 
and deep involvement in the present, aesthetic escapism, love 
of nature, commitment to the cause of the downtrodden masses, 
a visionary fervour informed by humanist faith—such were 
the multi-headed springs of his poetic expression. He has given 
voice to a wide variety of sympathies and concems through 
numerous occasional pieces. Generally, however, he has been 
approached as, first, a leading mouthpiece of the Sabujas and, 
next, as a spokesman of the leftist school of thought that came 
into prominence in Orissa in the, thirties, with his younger 
brother Bhagavati Charan Panigrahi as its leader. Sabuja 
Sahitya Samiti and Navayuga Sahitya Samsad, the two literary 
associations that sought to revolutionise the approach to poetry 
in the early and late ‘thirties lay an equal claim on Kalindi 
Charan as their patron and high priest. That the two had entirely 
incompatible persuasions, and that both flourished only as 
esoteric, short-lived movements have not affected Kalindi 
Charan’s creative reputation as a committed artist. 

The main corpus of his poetry, available in four volumes— 
Mane Nahin, Chhuritie Lods, Kshanika Satya, and Mahadipa- 
appeared in course of five years, between 19233 and 1939. 
These had been preceded by his fictional classics, Mdstira 
Manisa, Muktégadara Kshudhs and Amarachita, in 1931-32. 
For all the aesthetic and ideological commitments that made 
his ‘poetry, first, a vehicle of Sabuja-impulses and next, an 
organ of socio-political revolution, it is the basic humanitarian 
sympathies for ordinary life, a broad romantic ardour for socio- 
political regeneration, and a profound faith in simple and pure 
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emotions as characterised his novels that constitute the 
fundamental elements in Kalindi Charan's poetry. Long 
before he had anything to do with leftist thought, his 
human sympathies had prompted him to challenge the 
establishment and its attitudes as, for instance, in 
‘Puri Mandira’: and even after leftist ideology had seeped into 
his psyche, the romantic nostalgia for nature and for simple 
emotions persisted in his poetry. In fact, in none of the 
collections mentioned above does one encounter a sectarian, 
programmatic, uni-vocal expression. Kalindi Charan basically 
remained a sensitive, sympathetic, tolerant, even-tenored 
humanist, notwithstanding an occasional romantic or leftist 
extremism here and there. 

Kalindi Charan was, in the main, an occasional poet. That 
the occasions were numerous, and that certain concerns and 
attitudes repeatedly got articulated through them, must not lead 
us to conclude that his poetry was designed to serve as an 
insistent, complex exploration of a special, developing vision. 
If we may borrow a historical parallel from his contemporary 
English tradition, Kalindi Charan would be placed more as a 
Georgian than a Modern. While in the context of Oriya literary 
tradition he was avant garde in certain respects, his poetic 
temper and emotive thought were, in reality, more derivatively 
romantic in character than radically modern. The description 
in question is, however, more explanatory than evaluative. In 
being more traditionally romantic and humanely realistic in 
his poetic sympathies, Kalindi Charan did not degenerate into 
a mere imitator. The sincerity and depth of feelings that come 
off clear and strong in many of the verses render them 
significant, even today, despite their rather dated style. And it 
is important to recognise the fact that in terms of largeness of 
appeal, of poetising a culture, it is such poetry as Kalindi 
Charan’s rather than more radically experimental verses as of 
the modernist kind that make a greater contribution in the context 
of a relatively more traditional world in which, and for which, 
Kalindi Charan wrote. 

Kalindi Charan addressed himself to.a general body of 
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readers whose taste had been formed under the tutelage of 
both the riti-school of poets, and the abhyudaya-group headed 
by Radhanath. And his immediate predecessors—the Satyabadi 
group—had taught the reading masses to have a special feel 
for poetry as an agent of socio-cultural and political 
regeneration. All three tastes combine into a simplified literary 
style in Kalindi Charan to evoke in the readers a certain 
sensitive, thoughtful perception of realities of cultural tradition. 
socio-political condition, and natural environ that constitute 
their living totality. In consequence of this integrative outlook 
and syncretic taste Kalindi Charan’s poetry, for all his 
occasional radicalism, develops a mainstream character, 
addresing itself to the broad masses rather than to esoteric, 
cultist groups of either aesthetes or reformers. He might draw 
inspiration from both his Sabuja and Nabayug affiliations, but 
he does not, in most of his poetry, write on either of their behalf. 
He writes as a sensitive middle-class Oriya of the, thirties, 
conscious of both continuity and transition, with his creative 
sympathies exclusively usurped by neither of the historical 
pressures. And that, possibly, is his primary significance : he 
is a splendid representative of the Oriya mind of the, twenties 
and, thirties. 

Kalindi Charan did not attempt any long piece of poetic 
composition bearing evidence of a protracted engagement upon 
a specific theme or special vision. The themes that recur 
through the large number of incidental pieces, similarly, do 
not indicate a definite development towards a growing 
complexity of perception and vision. But they are not just 
repetitive either. Subtle variations in tone and feeling impart 
to most of his compositions a touch of freshness and 
authenticity. In his many poems of nature and love, which are 
pronouncedly chaste and tender, and those carrying an 
occasional mystic touch, it is easy to discern the impact of 
Rabindranath and the English romantic poets. But they 
invariably affirm their originality by being closely linked with 
the Orissan background, in terms of both objective details and 
cultural awareness. Unlike Annada Shankar Roy who wrote a 
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few more eloquent poems than did Kalindi in the first flush of 
Sabuja movement, but which were typically ‘Kallol’ and 
Shelleyan in character, Kalindi’s poetry always had a more 
direct Orissan immediacy. Annada Shankar's subsequent 
candid confession that for all the initial excitement of his stylish 
pieces he could not employ Oriya as vitally as did Kalindi 
alerts us to the greater rootedness of the latter in terms of 
sensibility and style. That is why Kalindi’s poetry escapes much 
of the indictment of exoticism and artificiality levelled against 
the Sabuja poets. 

As has already been suggested, a significant way of looking 
at Kalindi Charan’s verse is to take it as an expression of a 
representative, wholesome Oriya personality at a particular 
historical juncture where concepts and ideas derived from the 
western intellectual, cultural and poetic traditions were 
competing with traditional Indian/Orissan modes as shaping 
influences, neither quite displacing the other, but only slowly 
forming synchretic structures of emotion and thought. It is 
thus that in Kalindi Charan there is heard, on the one hand, a 
new note of liberalism and empiricism and, on the other, a 
conventional religious impulse as a controlling strain. This is 
true of both his poetry and his fiction. As in the novels we 
have a socio-political approach constantly rubbing shoulders 
with a visionary fervour, linking them, at once, to the 
contemporary national political struggle, to the reformist wave 
generated by an exposure to Western liberal thought, and to 
religious approach to life as taught by Krishna and Buddha, 
so also in his poetry we notice a concern for everyday existence 
joined to romantic yearnings and mystic promptings. The 
Orissan ethos, unlike those of the Presidencies, was still 
pronouncedly conservative and traditionally rural, but by the 
time of Kalindi Charan it had for an appreciable period already 
been in intellectual contact with Western historical, scientific 
and socio-political thought. The Indian spirit of equal vision, 
tolerance, humility and compassion was joined in Kalindi to 
liberal, democratic, leftist sympathies and urges and produced 
a captivating blend. Kalindi Charan’s poetry is a fine expression 
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of such an integrative sensibilty, one that remains 
characteristically traditional even as it captures intimations of 
its contemporary Orissan mordernity. 

Kalindi Charan did experiment with stanza-patterns, metres, 
rhythm and lexical collocations. But even in these technical 
matters there is noticeable a constant effort at being true to 
both reception and innovation. The new measures and rhythmic 
variations are all tethered to certain basic traditional patterns. 
So also is the choice of poetic language. Stylised expressions 
and colloquial speech-forms are habitually joined to impart 
the feel of a new poetry growing out of the old. There is, as 
always, an urge to modernise, but without any desire to 
radically improvise altogether deviant forms. An even-tenored 
development of style, that remains faithful to tradition but also 
quietly adopts modifications so as to remain faithful to the 
new environ and mood, is what strikes the reader as typical of 
his verse. Part of the reason for this cautious radicalism or 
liberal traditionalism lies in the kind of readership Kalindi 
Charan had in view; but in the main it relates to a temper of 
mind that is eager to have a fresh look at things but that has no 
inner compulsion to revolutionise and fundamentally disorient 
available concepts of poetic communication. Poetry for 
Kalindicharan was not an all-absorbing self-referential world 
where radical experiments in form could have an aesthetically 
self-sufficient validity; nor was it an esoteric world of private 
dreams and myths demanding a peculiarly individual, self- 
justified style. Poetry, to him, was a received medium, a 
socially recognised, collective mode involving a traditional 
rapport between author and reader, which served to express 
certain deeper emotions and feelings that are shared with other 
members of the community. Experiments in form in such a 
situation were bound to be somewhat marginal in character. 

But there was a distinct departure from the old, a hearkening 
on to something more immediate and new. The poet introduced 
subtle feelings and attitudes that were meant to influence the 
general outlook. To the extent that the perceptions—whether 
intimately romantic or broadly social—demanded a 
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modification in the style of utterance, Kalindi Charan was quite 
willing to innovate and experiment. But only to that extent, 
and no more. It was theme, and the attitude to the reader, that 
controlled the style; as they relate to the basic temper of 
Kalindicharan’s mind, which was, as has already been said, 
hospitable to both traditional and modern impulses, the 
experiments in form did not ever tend towards radicalism. 
Kalindi Charan’s poetry, in consequence, appears to be more 
derivative and traditional today than when it first addresed 
itself to Oriya readers in the third and fourth decades of the 
century. 

Conflict between real and ideal, objective sense and 
imaginative excitement—dichotomy of Sabuja and 
Navayuga—constitutes a recurrent theme in Kalindi Charan, 
but it does not generate an anticipated tension and complexity. 
The feelings remain for the most part polarised. And even at 
places where one is led to expect the presence of some kind of 
a decisive resolution, the poetry frustrates one with its simplistic, 
incidental affairmations. Thus it is that the poet who, with no 
pressure of leftist compulsions at work at the moment, wrote 
‘Amar Asha’ (‘Hope of Immortality’) to give expression to a 
feeling of disenchantment in respect of all transcendental 
categories—art, religion, and even timeless fame through 
spectacular achievements in historical time—emphasising 
physicality and mutability as the basic truths of life, thereby 
raising anticipations of a poetry of irony, earthiness and 
disillusion, finds it quite easy and natural to move on to such 
a mood as we have in ‘Chirantan Kuhu’ (‘The Eternal Cuckoo’) 
which celebrates youthfulness, amorousness and music of 
nature, and, finally, a mystic fervour filled with a sense of 
cosmic joy, reminding one in various points and degrees of 
Rabindranath and the great romantics in what may strike as an 
entirely facile, self-satisfied style. Neither of the poems is 
artificial, however, though neither conveys a consciousness 
of mutuality of moods which remain occasional and 
dichotomous, forced to a safe distance from each other. 

Jt is interesting to note that Kalindicharan does not 
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experience any feelings of inconsistency or incongruity in the 
process. Refusal and rejection in ‘Hope of Immortality’ are 
affirmed with as much confidence as acceptance and faith in 
‘The Eternal Cuckoo’. While the possibilities of a developing 
complexity of vision and experience get cancelled out, the 
genuineness of the emotions at work at each of the points is 
not rendered suspect. And even when a definite attempt seems 
to be made to come to grips with the variety of moods, and a 
definite position is anticipated to be taken, the hope gets belied 
soon after. In the title poem, ‘Chhuritie Loda’ (“A Knife is 
Needed’), the reader thus looks forward to a decisive break, 
with the ‘Knife’ conjuring visions of a violent snapping of 
adolescent or conventional bonds. But a perusal of the poem 
dispels all such expectations. The knife is needed, one 
discovers, not for some decisive act of reprisal or revolt, but 
simply for an act of frustration—either to commit suicide by 
way of preserving the honour of an unresponsive, stone-deaf 
deity, or after turning into a humanist, to protect oneself against 
untrustworthy friends. The ‘Knife’ is finally set aside, with the 
concluding stanza of the poem calmly displacing all the 
skepticism of the earlier part relating to divine and human 
orders, and declaring—one is not sure whether with wry irony 
or with simple assertion—that for all the non-availability of a 
true friend who is not happy with his fall or jealous of his 
happiness, he has perhaps earned crores of friends, for no one 
of the numerous human beings has cut his throat, and he 
continues to remain alive because of that kindness. Whenever 
Kalindi Charan attempts to develop an integrated picture 
harnessing his realist and idealist passions, the poem thus tends 
to grow thematically diffuse and emotionally uncertain. But 
often enough, when in his habitual style he confines his poetic 
expression to single moods of the occasion, he strikes an 
authentic chord, composing some fine pieces of occasional 
poetry and achieves a complexity of sorts. 

One of the finest among these is ‘Madhu Bibaha’ (‘Sweet 
Marriage’) which presents nature as the beloved with whom 
the perennially youthfu] heart of the poet celebrates a never- 
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ending consummation. Diverse elements of nature are 
evocatively dramatised as means to an amorous fulfilment. 
Tender, graceful, and solicitous, nature gives the lie to the 
ageing process of time, keeping the poet young and vibrant 
through various moods and vicissitudes—she the dream-mate 
of adolescence, the queen of his middle-aged heart, who would 
finally prepare the honeymoon-bed (suggested in the title) of 
death, and even tend the heart beyond death into new lives. 
This is a poem of the early years, belonging to the Sabuja- 
phase, which was written in course of his stay at Kujang as 
manager of a cooperative bank soon after he had left college, 
and published in December 1925. Separated from his young 
wife, and still quick with the adolescent yearnings of Sabuja- 
sensibility, the ardour of a personal emotion is only all-too- 
perceptible; but what makes it an exciting poem is the 
transference, or conversion, of the private mood into a poetic 
one. However stylised and literary, therefore, the poem 
achieves a fine complexity and haunting appeal raising itself 
above many similar efforts of the period as, for instance, 
‘Phaguna Jyotsna’ (‘The Moon Shine of Spring’) which was 


published two months later. 
There is in Kalindi’s poetry a recurrent tension relating to 


poetic choice. A dcep passion for ordinary, traditional village 
life and hearkening unto the new pressure of history, longing 
for a simple romantic exhilaration as available in nature and 
in tender human relationship and a sensitivity to socio- 
economic problems of the masses, devotion to the Indian 
tradition and indignation against its blind, exploitative 
dimensions, theism and atheism—such are the many dualities 
that get reflected in his poetry. What is important to recognise 
is the fact that, contrary to a generally held critical belief, 
Kalindi’s poetic temper did not undergo transformations 
through successive periods : pre-Sabuja, Sabuja, Nabayuga, 
etc. No doubt, certain moods are relatively more pronouncedly 
dramatised in the poetry of certain phases. But there is a peculiar 
typicality, a recurrent pattern, and not simply changing moods, 
of poetic experience. One might compare the already cited 
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‘Cnirantan Auhu’ (‘Ine Eternal Cuckoo’) of an earlier pnase 
with ‘Kuhu Prasa’ (‘The Strain of the Cuckoo’) published in 
1929, to see how for all the new elements incorporated in the 
later poem, it is only an extension of the former in respect of 
both emotive experience and structural arrangement (the poet 
as a wayfarer in summer, hearing the cuckoo at a moment of 
isolation and self-absorption—obviously inspired by 
Wordsworthss To The Cuckoo which, as his autobiography 
clarifies, left a deep impression on his mind because of the 
exciting and intimate manner in which his teacher explained 
the poem in class—and with his consciousness flooded with 
the music getting reconciled to all the pain and skepticism to 
which his mind had been prey, experiencing a new touch of 
permanence). 


The continuity persists right into the early ‘thirties, as various 
elements in illustrative pieces like the haunting lyric eroticism 
of ‘Rupara Staba’ (‘Prayer to Beauty’—1932), the mannered 
romanticism of ‘Prabhata Prasa’ (‘Morning Strain’) of the same 
year, or the tender celebration of nature followed by a mood 
of self-pity in ‘Prabhata’ (‘Dawn’-1933) testify. There is, 
however, a distinct change of tone and attitude in some of the 
poems composed in the second half of the ‘thirties during his 
stay at Baripada, by which time his younger brother’s political 
passion begins finding a resonance in his heart. The awful 
nihilism of “Jivana Marana’ (‘Life and Death’), defiant 
humanism of ‘Ati Manava’ (‘Superman’), dream-despoiling, 
passionate realism of ‘Jivanara Sparsa’ (‘The Touch of Life’), 
the violence of his reaction against hypocritical champions of 
religion and nationalism as conveyed in ‘Jaya Bhagavan’ 
(‘Hail, O God’) or the violent disillusion of ‘Jadughara’ (“The 
House of Magic’ ), carry a burden of rebelliousness, bitterness 
and harsh disillusionment one had not associated with Kalindi’s 
pre-1935 poetry. It must not, however, be forgotten that it was 
during the same period that he wrote poems like, to offer just 
a small sampling, ‘Pathara Premika’ (‘The Passerby Lover’, 
describing the joy, the feeling of guilt, and the undying longing 
for the love-glance he exchanges stealthily with a young dame 
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on his way to office), ‘Purusa Sukta’ (where he affirms his 
allegiance to the Great Purusa who creates, sustains and 
dissolves all life), ‘Pausa Sandhya’ (‘Winter Evening’, vibrant 
with love and adoration of nature), or ‘Pasori Deli re Simulipala’ 
(where he declares how the magic influence of the natural 
beauties of Simulipala make him forget all personal and 
universal woes). And it may not also be forgotten that right 
from his early days moods of social disillusionment and protest 
had recurrently featured in Kalindi's poetry. But, of course, 
the insistent prose and violence of feeling in some of the poems 
of his Baripada-days and later are a thing apart. 

Kalindi had always experimented with simple, spoken forms 
in his poetry along with distinctly literary modes of utterance. 
While in some of the more successful pieces of the romantic 
and leftist kind they impart a new vitality to his composition, 
there are also a number of poems that reveal an aesthetic 
failure, declining into either literariness or prosaic progaganda. 
Kalind;i stiil awaits a proper editor who would present the best 
of his compositions in a chronological sequence highlighting 
his growth as a craftsman and a visionary. The problems of 
style and attitude that get confrontationally positioned through 
Kalindi’s Sabuja and Navayuga compositions, however, are 
marginalised in the context of another kind of poetry he felt 
especially impelled to compose, now and then, throughout 
his poetic career—narrative poetry on ancient and 
contemporary subjects. And here we notice an interesting 
continuity of style, as well, Kalindi’s skill with both spoken 
forms and declamatory styles coming in very handy and 
effective in the context. 

Thus we have ‘Narabali’ (‘Human Sacrifice’, pub. 1924), a 
long poem narrating the story of Guru Govind Singh and his 
five generals effectively combining a public, oratorial tone 
with one of intimate address. Kalindi does not achieve a similar 
success every time. Thus, for instance, ‘Kasturba’ , written in 
1933, designed to eulogise Mahatma Gandhi and his wife, 
does not, for all the fine sentiments expressed therein, grip the 
mind. The reason seems to be deficiency of action and lack of 
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dramatic progress towards a culminating experience. 
Contrastedly, with no story to tell, but introducing a number 
of historical events that have glorified Orissan history in order 
to inspire and exhort, Kalindi composes ‘Are Durmada Jati’ 
(‘O Indomitable Nation’), a poem which for all its obviously 
stylised public tone strikes one as being truly competent and 
effective for its own purpose. In poems where the public note 
of exhortation or eulogy gets united with a deeper strain of 
moral appeal and emotional poignancy, Kalindi’s narrative 
verse attains a splendid consummation. Such is his 
poem ‘Gandharira Ashirvada’ (‘Gandhari's Blessing’) published, 
as the author relates in his autobiography, under a pseudonym, 
during the same period of his stay at Jachak Lane where 
he authored ‘Matira Manisa’, with Baikunthanath Pattanaik, 
his Sabuja-colleague who contributed an introductory poem 
for the novel, for his immediate neighbour. ‘Gandharira 
Ashirvada’ dramatises the Kaurava prince’s visit to his heroic 
mother to seek her blessings before journeying forth into the 
battle of Mahabharata. He has absolute confidence that his 
mother would shower upon him her potent benediction : as he 
keeps intent and anxious, however, Gandhari, ‘mother of 
hundred sons’, ‘sweetly and tenderly’ permits him to go 
forward to the battle-field if he had set his mind and heart 
upon the same, but the only ‘talisman’, the only ‘blessing’ 
she, as a mother, could offer the ‘King of the Kurus’ is— 
‘May pieties remain imperishable upon the earth; may 
righteousness triumph’. Rightly enough, the poem went on to 
earn great popularity, acquiring a kind of permanent right for 
inclusion in anthologies for schools and colleges. 

The poetry of Kalindi Charan has been faulted by some as 
lacking in poetic intensity. The charges of artificiality, exoticism 
and derivative emotionalism as levelled against the Sabujas 
as a group, of course, do not appear appropriate in his case. 
By temperament and inspiration he always kept himself rooted 
in his soil and its tradition. And he wrote variously and 
copiously enough to transcend all simplistic labels. But as one 
takes stock of his entire corpus of poetic composition, one 
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does experience a certain disappointment, that with all his 
authentic sentiment and style Kalindi did not really produce 
poetry of a truly high order. The promise was there; and, yet, 
development of the kind that we notice, for instance, in a Keats 
or a Yeats did not take place. An important reason for this 
could be Kalindi Charan'’s diversified literary interests; the 
singleminded application with which the greater poets engage 
in sharpening their style and maturing their poetic vision was 
wanting in his case. An associated reason, again, was his habit 
of expressing all manners of feelings and sentiments in forms 
that came handy to him on the given occasions. He did not 
consistently pursue any specific poetic emotions and thoughts 
to achieve their fullest possible realisation. The various 
connections of theme and style we notice in a number of his 
poems are mostly in the nature of recurrences, not of organic 
evolution or amplification. And, yet, not merely a few of the 
more interesting or compelling pieces but his poetry as a whole 
has a special kind of appeal—the appeal of character. 
Kalindi Charan’s poetry was a product of a genuinely felt 
impulse to communicate. Except for some of the distinctly 
occasion-oriented compositions, his was an intimate voice 
trying to reach out to other ears. Not a craftsman, nor a singer, 
nor a quester, but simply a tender spirit calling out to his 
fellowmen, sharing the joy and grief, hope and disillusion, 
warmth and pain that he genuinely felt as a lover of nature, of 
the Oriya people, and of humanity at large—this describes his 
poetic personality. Kalindi's was a sensitive mind; a touchingly 
human and cultured one. His poems are there simply as 
transmitters of the feelings and emotions that surface in such a 
mind from time to time. They touch us because the man in the 
poems is so touching. Howsoever some might frown upon 
such an apparently over-simplistic equation, and summon up 
a host of new-critical assumptions in opposition, the fact 
remains that Kalindi Charan's poetry, great neither in terms of 
complexity of style and vision nor of intensity of emotion, is 
yet an exceedingly pleasant, companionable, touching body 
of literature. The authenticity of human sympathy and 
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genuineness of emotional experiences they communicate 
keep them alive and vital even today. And relating them to 
Kalindi’s milieu and the historical developments in Orissa 
through the period of his poetic composition, one finds them 
particularly arresting as a representative Orissan experience, 
comprehensive and moderately keyed. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


In 1965 Kalindi acceded to the request of the editor of 
‘Kalana’, a Calcutta-based Oriya monthly, and wrote a series 
of short memoirs describing the story of his life. Subsequently 
with a few more additions they were presented in 1973 as a 
long autobiography running into six hundred pages. The book 
entitled, ‘Ange Jaha Nibhaichi’ (‘All that I have Personally 
Experienced’), is a unique work. Kalindi recounts here the 
story of his life in the manner of a writer of fiction rather than 
a conventional historian. On its own it is a literary masterpiece, 
furnishing a vivid, delightful, and often touching, account of 
the various vicissitudes of Kalindi’s life. The larger socio- 
cultural and natural contexts against which the life of an 
individual, inner and outer, unfolded itself is captured with 
superb evocativeness. Partly, therefore, it is a story of a segment 
of Orissan culture, a history of the people as much as the history 
of a person. There is a definite chronology, no doubt, but the 
narrative expands and telescopes periods of time in a free, 
flexible manner as warranted by specificities of psychological 
and emotive concern. Kalindi has written the history of a 
creative personality rather than that of a human being with a 
creative aspect to his personality. It is only after the period 
when creative engagement is relatively at an ebb that history 
becomes paramount. For the most part, however, the volume 
concentrates on experiences and emotions that were to have a 
definite bearing on Kalindi’s creative personality. 

It is useful in this context to discuss, first of all, some ninety 
pages of material that were appended to the second volume of 
Kalindi’s collected works (Kalindi Rachanacaya) containing, 
except for the first two pages, transcripts of his diary as recorded 
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through the year 1920 when he was doing his final year at 
school. The entries are mostly event-and-experience oriented, 
with personal reflections, resolutions, hopes and anxieties 
creeping in every now and. A quick reading of these private 
notings surprises one with the young Kalindi’s passion for 
literature. He used to strain all his available resources to 
borrow or buy literary works of various kinds to appease his 
compulsive hunger for reading. It is of interest for us to note 
that during the short period of six months that is represented 
in this account, a period when the compelling presence of the 
final examination ahead kept him regularly bothered, Kalindi 
managed to procure and go through such a large variety of 
literature as Rabindranath’s ‘Jivana Smriti’ (got from a 
bookseller at Allahabad after two other attempts with Calcutta 
booksellers went futile), ‘Japan Y atri’, ‘Manasi’, ‘Sonar Tari’, 
and a number of other poems, Hugo’s ‘Les Miserables’; R.C. 
Dutt’s ‘Banga Bijeta’, ‘Jivana Prabhat’, ‘Jivana Sandhya’; 
Dickens’ ‘David Copperfield’; Bankim Chandra’s ‘Kapala 
Kundala’, ‘Radharani’, ‘Devi Chowdhurani’; Collected Works 
of Sarat Chandra’, other novels of Bankim from his collected 
works; and the Ramakrishna Mission publication, ‘Guru-Shisya 
Samvad’, in addition to a large number of books by Oriya 
masters. Kalindi’s occasional comments on all those authors 
conveying his appreciation and objections make one aware of 
the fact that the readings did not entail merely an adolescent 
fervour; there was also a keen critical intelligence at work. 
The notings also contain numerous references to the kind 
of full-blooded cultural life Kalindi lived despite diverse 
restrictions and constraints—joining musical soirees, watching 
dramatic performances, attending various literary and political 
meetings, editing a journal, publishing his poems and stories 
in established journals, participating in literary competitions, 
and so on. And they reveal a mind keenly sensitive to Orissan 
and Indian socio-political problems, to the beauties of nature, 
to human goodness, and also to certain basic questions of 
human life that go beyond history. Along with feelings and 
emotions that are natural with a young man of nineteen, there 
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are intimations of a somewhat precocious maturity as reflected 
in assessments of men and situations. The only ambition that 
comes off strong and clear through the pages is a literary- 
cultural one. Kalindi was clearly getting prepared for a literary 
career, though for his times a conscious planning for such a 
vocation was simply out of question. 

Ange Jaha Nibhaichi, the last major writing of Kalindi, 
marks an autobiographical fulfilment of possibilities latent in 
‘Dinalipi’. The writing is distinguished by both emotional 
richness and ideational maturity. Instead of a sentimentally 
charged or solemn style Kalindi adopts here a tone of light 
humour and irony in the description of events and characters, 
and weaves an engaging story of life and manners in a 
carefully selective manner so as to provide a creative 
experience and not merely a body of information. It is a story 
of tender love, and of human involvements of various kinds. 
As Kalindi declares in his prefatorial statement, he is quite 
conscious of the dangers of distortion, exaggeration and 
omission such a venture inevitably involves, but then the saving 
feature of it all is that, at the moment of reminiscing upon the 
past and reconstructing it for the present, the predominant mood 
has been one of love. Love of both success and failure, friend 
and foe, of living creatures and an equally alive nature, is what 
sounds as a dominant chord through the volume. 

Kalindi begins the account of his life with a delightful 
apologia, an ‘explanation’ (‘Mora Kaiphiyat’) as he calls it. 
All artists, he says, are basically autobiographical, but self- 
knowledge is, indeed, the most difficult thing to achieve. 
Further, writing of one’s own virtues and failings is not an 
easy job. Moreover, it is difficult to decide upon the right age 
for engaging in an autobiography; one is not sure if one has 
grown enough, and particularly so are elderly creative writers 
in whom childhood and youth persist rather unnaturally. Then 
there is the injunction of the *Hitopadesa’, not to divulge ‘age, 
wealth, domestic problems, confidential communications, 
love-relationships’ and so on; but if you are to manipulate 
your year of birth, why not try a Government job instead of an 
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autobiography, and if you are to divulge your wealth, what 
about the income-tax people, he asks. There are yet other 
difficulties. One is the absence of fictional protection—here 
you are directly upon the witness-box before your readers. 
Again, there is the danger of self-advertisement, a common 
enough human failing, though, of fattening the ego. 

But, of course, there are things to be said in its favour, he 
next argues. It provides an excellent opportunity of self- 
assessment, also for self-identification : ‘to know how you are 
different from other men, as also other creatures; for you have 
not grown merely among men—yourfriends, relations and 
others, but have also had other relationships, with ant, cat, 
dog, goat, cattle, scorpion, snake, horse, tiger etc. etc., and, 
besides, your experience of the air and the water, the hill and 
the forest, the soil and the stars, the sun and the moon—it is a 
never-ending story’. There are, further, social, cultural, and 
national identities to be reckoned with. 

With all this vast field spread out before the autobiographer, 
however, there are, he says, certain basic constraints of 
propriety and judgment. What should he declare and what 
conceal ? How should he write and why ? Kalindi thus goes 
on to expound his approach to the subject and emphasises 
both negative and positive aspects of the craft. The reader is 
now made to understand that he should not expect anything 
unseemly or unsocial in the name of veracity; that it is but a 
record of the joy of tender recapitulation, of being in the 
presence of an ever-shifting scenario of pain and pleasure, 
light and shadow, new thoughts and new adventures, union 
and separation, truth and falsehood, despair and hope, and so 
on. An autobiography, Kalindi then comments after Goethe, 
is a kind of poetry, with only this special feature that its 
materials are historically true. That, however, does not imply 
an absence of imagination. And if the autobiography is that of 
an artist, he mentions, it is bound to be a vibrant record of 
imaginative experiences as also of commonplace realities. 

But it has to be uncompromisingly honest and candid, 
Kalindi emphasises, as Valmiki and Vyasa have defiantly 
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shown, one admitting to an early life of a banditry, the other to 
his bastardy. Bharata, too, he reminds the reader, was the 
product of an illicit, unholy relationship, as was Kalinga. And 
so a poet’s autobiography has to be a work of imagination as 
also one of uncompromising truth. It is like a drama or a novel 
apart from being a poem. For the writer, however, it is a means 
to self-discovery, of coming to grips with his ‘I’. And thus 
Kalindi begins with the very first document—the horoscope 
cast upon a palm-leaf, one and a half inches wide, and eight 
and a half inches long, carrying the astrological position at his 
nativity, the names of his parents whose tenth child he was, 
etc. Then he remembers the astrologer Srinivasa Avadhan who 
had cast his horoscope. A delightful portrait of the life and 
personality of this village pundit follows. That, in turn, gives 
place to a brief comment on the uncertainty that has persisted 
in him life-long regarding the correctness of astrological 
foretellings. This is followed by a reference to a childhood 
myth relating to his birth and then to a fact—that his mother 
had the longest labour at his birth, presaging,. as it were, a 
future of protracted uncertainety and strain. This bit of 
autobiography with which his apologia concludes furnishes a 
key, in keeping with his preliminary theoretical discussion, to 
the kind of style Kalindi is going to adopt—poetic, dramatic 
and historical, all rolled together. 

Some of the chapters have a common format of presenting 
an anecdote or interesting event, thereafter arranging clusters 
of linked autobiographical information and introducing 
reflections that connect those simple events and experiences 
to profounder questions of living and faith, showing how large 
historical processes and apparently trivial individual 
experiences share some common, fundamental patterns, and 
building up, along it all, certain memorable pictures of the 
environment, social and natural. The third chapter may be 
taken as an illustration. It begins by making a reference to a 
scar under the authors’ right eye. A humorous narration of the 
circumstances in which he got the scar in infancy follows. 
This leads to a reflection on the injuries man bears through his 
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love and hatred, and how the scars they leave behind sometimes 
grow into an enigma—one cannot be really sure whether one 
should look upon them as tokens of friendship or of enmity. 
This is followed by another small event of his childhood to 
describe which he offers, first of all, an account of the context, 
discussing his relationship with his elder brother and his mother 
and his nagging habits. An ordinary experience of once being 
ignored in childhood and the patronising manner of the elders 
left, he says, a deep mark on his mind, and later in life he 
never could be assertive or self-righteous in his ways. Then 
follows an intimate description of the family quarters, the 
separating walls between families, and the hostilities simmering 
among them, reminding the author of an identical situation at 
the international level. Yet another event—that of a cut he 
received—is detailed out. His father’s unjust scolding of his 
mother angers him, and he, a child of five, begins pounding 
upon his father’s back. Never was he to hit another like that, 
for the quiet affection with which his father stood it all cast an 
unforgettable impression upon his mind. And thus he brings 
the narration back to the pet cat whose friendliness had caused 
the injury, and closes the chapter with an ironical aside upon 
all the loud protestations on intellectual and spiritual values 
that have gone on through history, with everyone basically 
driven by the compulsions of hunger, as was the poor 
misunderstood creature, the cat, on that occasion. 

In recounting his childhood experiences Kalindi is able to 
press into service all his rich sensitivity to village-life, and it is 
through these accounts that one understands the manner in 
which the writer of ‘Matira Manisa’ took shape. The chapters 
that deal with his village-days have a haunting, lyrical quality 
about them, revealing Kalindi’s deep love and alert observation 
of the countryside. Certain interesting information, too, are 
provided, linking them to his novels. As the history moves on 
to a later period, a number of very significant intimations 
relating to the background of many of his famous literary pieces 
appear, rendering the volume an indispensable critical source 
for the appreciation of Kalindi’s creative personality. 
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As the author has himself mentioned in his introductory 
chapter, the biography of a creative writer necessarily includes 
large chunks of material connected with the unfolding of his 
imagination. And thus a number of chapters carry interesting 
references to Kalindi’s imaginative concerns and beliefs. Also 
they contain a treasure-house of information on the history of 
literary trends in Orissa as they took shape during Kalindi’s 
major creative period. Kalindi was at the centre of both the 
Sabuja-movement (it was, in fact, at his initiative that ‘Sabuja 
Sahitya Samiti’ was established in 1930) and the leftist 
movement in literature institutionally advanced through 
‘Nabayuga Sahitya Samsad’ established in 1936. Kalindi’s 
reminiscences as also a few personal letters from other 
compatriots he incorporates in his narrative, furnish a close, 
first-hand experience of the shaping of those movements, 
imparting to the narrative the thrill of fresh creative adventures. 

As Kalindi advances in age and his creativity begins to 
wane, he gets marginalised through the modernist movement 
in Oriya literature; but his literary engagements do not abate. 
Literary seminars, radio-programmes, contacts with Sahitya 
Akademies, P.E.N. meets, and such other activities sponsored 
at local and national levels, keep providing him with 
opportunities to interact with writers of eminence. Progressively 
into the second half of the narrative, therefore, the reader 
encounters interesting references to a host of national figures 
as he did in respect of state-level figures earlier. One of the 
major interests of the autobiography resides in these contacts, 
with Kalindi coming off as a memorable personality, loved 
and admired for his honesty, humility, courage of conviction 
and tender disposition. And since the context is always literary- 
cultural, the references are of special interest to the literary 
critic. 

Politics and religion, too, find elaborate references, and in 
the many such pages through which Kalindi offers his own 
passing critique of these subjects, we notice how it is an alert 
and vibrant humanism that pulsates through discursive 
discussions oa Krishna, Rama, Jesus, Vyasa, Buddha, Sankara, 
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Chaitanya etc. on the one hand, and on Marx, Gandhi, Stalin, 
Nehru. Mahatab and his own daughter Nandini on the other. 
No creed finally binds him down. There are two principal 
aspects to these references. Either they come in the context of 
literature and the literary mind or of socio-cultural affirmations 
concerned with a humanitarian urge. Along with a rebellious, 
reformist attitude that prompts him to make many direct, defiant 
statements challenging orthodoxies of many kinds, there is 
also a striking spirit of tolerance and humanity at work keeping 
him apart from all dogma and all hostile tendencies. And there 
is a basic fidelity to the Indian tradition of ethics and spirituality 
that gets interestingly harmonised with his down-to-earth, 
clearsighted advocacy for the alleviation of material conditions 
of life. Through all situations, small and big, public and private, 
academic and literary, Kalindi preserved a specific identity of 
his own, the identity of a lover of humanity. 

A few things could have been refused a place in this 
autobiography. A number of letters complementing his 
autobiographical effort, and Ramakrishna Pati's eulogistic essay 
on him as the ‘foremost’ living Oriya writer (written in 1945), 
which are incorporated in the volume ought not to have 
featured, for they do appear unnecessary and might create an 
impression of self-advertisement, the danger of which Kalindi 
had himself mentioned in the first chapter. The documents in 
question are no doubt authentic and their contents 
unexceptionable. But they do make the narrative shed for those 
moments its delightful literary character and appear somewhat 
banal and digressive in the context of its dominant mood and 
style. 

Ange Jaha Nibhaichi is, notwithstanding minor 
digressiveness of this kind here and there; a unique 
composition testifying to Kalindi’s apparently unageing 
imaginative genius and his tender humanity. How exquisitely 
novel-like a writer’s autobiography can, or should, be even 
while it concerns itself with documentation of facts and 
references is borne home to the reader of Kalindi with an 
ineffable charm. It is an excellent piece of literature; also a 
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splendid literary document, reviewing a whole story of creative 
unfoldment as it relates through a person to a culture, marking 
the various curves of socio-cultural development along which 
the mind of a nation, as seen by an individual, progressed 
under pressures of history—literary, cultural and political. 
Moreover, it is a mature study in views and values that occupy 
both community mind and individual spirit, offering an intimate 
account of one sensitive soul's response to the history of his 
people and of mankind as a whole, and his manner of coming 
to terms with the diversity and the internal tensions that breed 
perplexity and psychological disquiet for all thinking men. 
Bounded as it is by its limitations of taste and perception, and 
somewhat dated in terms of its preoccupations—for Kalindi 
was not as sensitive to the problematics of modernity as he 
was to traditional life—the book still acquires the distinction 
of being a highly significant, representative account of the 
sensitivities of the Orissan mind through the first half of the 
twentieth century. 


PLAYS 


Kalindi attempted three full-length plays, one of them a 
verse drama, Soumya, written in 1931; but it may be admitted 
right away that drama was not his forte. It is, indeed, difficult 
to understand why he went on struggling with the form so 
often when he was clearly disadvantaged in the dramatic art. 
As a competent fiction-writer he did, of course, have the basic 
skill of interestingly arranging stages of a story-line, and also 
highlighting moods of the characters. His proficiency in 
handling both colloquial and literary language was also an 
asset. But dramatic excellence is not the same thing as 
descriptive or articulatory competence. Kalindi did not have 
the ability of the great playwright in precise realisation of 
character, mood and situation through a dramatic configuration 
off the expressive devices of gesture, sound, setting and light. 
His is essentially a narrative and lyric genius. It appears, then, 
that the growing popularity of theatre and his desire to be a 
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complete writer actuated him to engage in dramatic endeavour. 
We might briefly examine here only one of his plays, 
*Priyadassi’, where owing to his great fascination for the story 
of the transformation upon the Orissan soil of ‘Chandasoka’ 
‘into ‘Dharmasoka’, with both patriotic fervour and admiration 
for Buddhism helping to intensify the imaginative experience, 
and with the dramatic language calling for historical eloquence 
more than subtleties and nuances of dialogue, he was likely to 
succeed the best. 

Right at the start of the play, one notices Kalindi’s basic 
fictional urge uneasily rubbing shoulders with a conscious 
dramatic ordering. The long stage-direction with which the 
play commences is, in fact, more descriptive than directorial 
in character, as may particularly be seen from the critical 
comments on the complex nature of courage and fear and on 
the static nature of Indian technology and dress-habits inducted 
into it. As the dialogue between the Kalingan ambassador 
Dhammapala (presented not very sagaciously but only with 
too obvious an intention, as a Buddhist monk) and Somanatha 
(a goldsmith at Pataliputra) progresses, one notices a critical 
slackening allowing the high-seriousness of the monk to slide 
into levity and Somanatha's taciturnity to clumsily change for 
garrulousness. Kalindi presents Pataliputra as a huge prison, 
nay, concentration camp, with Asoka’s police constantly on 
the look out for an alibi to chargesheet, torment and even murder 
helpless, innocent individuals. Somanatha is thus booked for 
the crime of having talked to the stranger. Dhammapala, too, 
is arrested, and led away by the constables. With this the first 
scene-the first act, in fact—concludes. 

The Second Act, too, begins with a descriptive and critical 
account of the two characters who are to presently appear on 
the stage (Asoka the cruel, and Ganabhatta, the only courtier 
who has a licence for talking straight, a logician, clever and 
amoral, and a discreet hedonist). Asoka is feeling uneasy and 
disturbed even after the gladsome tidings of the rebel 
Kunjarakarna’s defeat at Takshashila has reached him, for 
Kunala, his dear son, is absconding. Ganabhatta can read only 
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a sinister political implication in Kunala’s absence. Before they 
reach any conclusion the minister Radhagupta is announced 
(and the playwright puts within brackets a whole passage to 
mention how the man of action Radhagupta, a contemporary 
of Ganabhatta, was of an opposite character, and a competitor 
for closeness to the throne). He conveys the information that 
after defeating Kunjarakarna Kunala had adopted Buddhism 
and left the city. The discussion veers away to the question of 
appropriate punishment for the disaffected, with Asoka taking 
even a harsher stand than Radhagupta. The minister then 
informs that the emissary from Kalinga had been arrested by 
two constables who had been dismissed from service because 
of their thoughtless act. Asoka approves. 

Sanghamitta then enters, a pen-sketch of her virile, tom- 
boyish character following within brackets. She complains that 
those girls who had plucked leaves of the Asoka-tree as a part 
of a spring-rite (a culpable crime because of the implicit 
dishonour to the name of the king) and had been ordered to 
be burnt had been consigned to the flames near her garden, 
the fire doing damage to the flower plants. An inconsequential 
dialogue follows, at the conclusion of which Sanghamitta 
informs that Kunala had written to say he had embraced the 
higher life and would meet the king, his father, at the 
appropriate time. A long chat between Ganabhatta and Asoka 
is then introduced, the theme being education, and Ganabhatta 
taking his usual liberties to speak some hard truths to the 
monarch. The Kalingan ambassador then enters. His offer of 
peace is not acceptable to Asoka who has already prepared to 
strike against Kalinga during the imminent festive days when 
its king would not have replenished his treasury after his 
proverbial gifts, and the Kalingan army would be on leave. 
Dhammapala is asked to return with that news. 

A major space of the Third Act is used to dramatise the 
expression of love between Ganabhatta and his disciple, 
Niharika, who was a close confidant and friend of the princess. 
A few pages are then devoted to the excited anticipations of 
Sanghamitta who would be moving with the invading army to 
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Kalinga. The two girls have heard a great deal about its 
matchless community-life. Sanghamitta, it is now revealed, 
nurses a deep, concealed love for Jayapala, the valiant young 
prince of Kalinga. Kunala in the garb of a Buddhist mendicant 
then enters. He is unrecognisable. He reveals to his sister how, 
through the craft of their step-mother, he had lost his eyes. But 
he is calm and uncomplaining. He, too, would be moving to 
Kalinga, he declares, though with an entirely different objective 
than the monarch’s. The Act concludes. 

In a similar style the rest of the story is told in two other 
Acts. Kalinga is defeated after a heroic resistance; Jayapala is 
taken prisoner; Kunala reveals himself to Asoka and extracts 
an order of release for Jayapala; Sanghamitta makes a vigorous 
effort to whisk away the prince after declaring her love; 
Jayapala commits suicide as the only noble course left to him; 
in a long night-scene three ghosts visit Asoka in his dream 
and make him face the futility and stupidity of his actions; 
Sanghamitta adopts Buddhism; and with a chastened, reformed 
heart Asoka allows her to depart in the company of Kunala to 
the island of Ceylon for a ‘dharma-vijaya’. The play concludes 
by presenting a dying Ganabhatta (who had been accidentally 
hit by the arrow of a sentry as he was taking a mornig stroll) 
conveyed on a stretcher for his final farewell from the monarch. 

It is interesting to see that there is no scene-division, each 
Act incorporating what ought to have been many different 
scenes as a connected piece, in total disregard of the kind of 
emotive ambivalence the structure might result in. Another 
clement that smacks too much of contrivance is the tendency 
in the context of each character and each theme to over- 
exaggerate. There are plenty of sensational material, also 
melodramatic love-stuff. But with all that potentially rich 
theatre-element the play does not come off as a compelling 
piece of dramatic experience. Kalindi, as has been already 
said, did not have a distinguished dramatic talent, and cven 
certain portions in his novels suffer a decline in narrative power 
owing to the inadequacy of his dramatic imagination. As far 
as the other plays arc concerned, they, too, take up memorable 
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subject-matters; but while the arguments are exciting and the 
materials are rich in dramatic possibilities, in their final form 
they end up—Kalindi’s sensitivity and language-control 
notwithstanding—as interesting, but mediocre plays. They 
haven't earned for their author an honoured place in the 
tradition of Oniya play-writing. 


ESSAYS 


Through his long literary career Kalindi composed quite a 
few pieces in the tradition of belles lettres touching upon a 
large variety of themes. There were, besides, a few literary- 
critical essays which record his appreciation of authors like 
Upendra Bhanja, Bhaktacharan, Tagore, Prem Chand, Tolstoy, 
Twain, Fakirmohan, Gangadhar etc.— some of them confined 
to a broad, descriptive account, and others more rigorously 
critical. These essays were subsequently compiled in three 
volumes—‘Netrutva O Netrutva’ (‘Leadership and Leadership’), 
‘Prabandha Sahitya’ (‘Essays Literary’) and 
‘Sahitya Vichara’ (‘Literary Appreciation’). Except for a long 
essay on Bhaktacharan’s Vaisnavite Kavya, ‘Mathura Mangala’, 
the one he wrote as a college student and eamed a prize and, 
which had the distinction of being published in the prestigious 
literary journal, ‘Utkala Sahitya’, Kalindi Charan did not 
attempt any through-going scholarly-critical piece. The essays 
were generally of a broadly appreciative and reflective kind. 
In their range and variety they testify to the many socio-cultural, 
ethical and literary concerns of the author, and demand a 
careful attention of the student of Kalindi Charan. 

The essay on Bhaktacharan’s Kavya entitled ‘Mathura 
Mangala Samalochana’ (‘Critical Appreciation of Mathura 
Mangala’), a tour de force in the context of Oriya literary 
criticism in 1924 when it was published, runs into a hundred 
and twenty pages in print, and concludes with an eulogistic 
poem of some sixty-five lines. The young Kalindi, that is to 
say, offered not merely a competent, extended critical 
introduction but also a rich poetic appreciation, bringing to 
bear upon the task his entire intellectual and literary equipment, 
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as it were. Beginning with a statement in a high-eloquent, 
romantic style on the nature of poetry and the soul-consuming 
experience of bhakti-rasa, Kalindi goes on to discuss the great 
responsibility and difficulty a literary critic has in properly 
explicating and assessing poetry of a high order. Some further 
introductory remarks follow on the tradition of Oriya poetry 
and the broader tradition of Indian spirituality, after which the 
author offers certain preliminary remarks on Sri Krishna—the 
protagonist of Bhaktacharan’s Kavya—-and His many-sided 
personality and activities, moving on in the process to an 
extended discussion on the Vaisnava concepts of lila (play) 
and bhakti (devotion). This completes the introductory 
contextualisation of text and literary tradition. 

Taking up, next, the main subject of his essay, Kalindi first 
of all presents a short, biographical note, expressing in the 
process a feeling of dissatisfaction over the inadequacy of 
efforts by historians to present authoritative, comprehensive 
histories of the lives of the great Oriya writers. Next he offers 
a few short notings on Bhaktacharan’s poetic genius and 
intellectual acquisition and proceeds to discuss the various 
poetic influences (Dinakrushana, Upendra Bhanja, Jagannath 
Das etc.) discernible in his poem, the extensive use of spoken 
forms, the descriptive genius that combined high-literary and 
realistic modes, sensitivity to beauty, and the rasa-structure of 
the poem, competent use of traditional and novel figures of 
speech. This is only in the nature of a broad literary 
introduction, with many of these elements reserved for a fuller 
discussion later. Kalindi follows it up by a discussion on 
Bhaktacharan's imaginative taste and the nature of his 
devotional urge, bringing in references to Geroge Eliot, Goethe, 
Cowper, Keats and other Western writers apart from Oriya and 
Indian poets in the context. 

The author thereafter discusses various characters as 
portrayed in Mathura Mangala : Krishna, Kamsa, the Gopa- 
maidens,Uddhaba, Akrura, Yasoda etc.. Only after all these 
details are carefully furnished does he proceed to a ‘critical 
discussion' of the Kavya, canto by canto, closely examining 
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figures of speech and diction, psychological insights, emotive 
structure, descriptions and metrical patterns of the poem. The 
argument is then rounded off with a few concluding remarks. 
It is not only the young Kalindi’s range of study and skill of 
comparison and literally reference that surprise one but also 
the maturity of certain critical statements that lie strewn across 
the discussion. Mention may be made in this context of his 
observations on things like the nature of literally influence, 
Bhaktacharan’s creative emphasis on the individuality of Oriya 
language as different from Sanskrit, the note of pessimism 
converted into divine discontent, a proper historical sense as a 
corrective to sweeping remarks upon a poet’s deficiencies of 
style and approach, dramatic inconsistencies in the narrative, 
the necessities for discussion on both what a poet forswears 
and what he chooses in developing the action of his story, the 
importance of non-ornamental, simple speech as pointers of 
his emotion, the question of obscenity in art etc.. But, of course, 
the most important critical achievement of Kalindi in this essay 
resides in his ability to transmit a deep poetic feel of the original 
and to convey its distinguishing excellences through a clear, 
comparative exposition. Kalindi, the piece convinces one, 
could have developed into an eniment critic of Oriya literature 
if he had been able to find the time for similar critical efforts 
later. 

As has already been sugested, Kalindi’s later essays are 
mostly in the nature of educative pieces for a broad readership. 
Even when he writes of literary geniuses, therefore, instead of 
the rigour of critical analysis he concentrates on developing a 
few perceptive observations by way of imparting to the reader 
a general idea of the principal literary merit of the genius in 
question along with certain biographical information and 
incidental comments on the social significance of his work. 
Two common features that attract one’s attention in this context 
are, an affort to concentrate on those aspects of a writer’s work 
that are of some special significance to his own contemporanes 
as also to humanity at large, and a tendency to engage in telling 
comparisons. They furnish delightful introductory pieces for 
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the common readers without ever declining into journalistic 
generalisations. 

There are other associated literary themes (‘The Magic 
Touch of Literature’, ‘Changed Perspective in Literature’, 
‘Irony in Ancient Oriya’, ‘The Rise of Oriya Drama and Stage’ 
etc.) which Kalindi tackles in the form of occasional essays. 
The general pattern in these essays is that of concentrating on 
single central themes and developing those in an intimate, 
informed manner without any altempt at the scholarly. Similarly 
broad are many of his reflective pieces discussing subjects 
like heritage, sacrifice, love, the cosmic vision, speed as an 
index of progress, etc. Kalindi is not an original thinker, of 
course: but these essays are distinguished by a certain ring of 
sincerity and conviction, and a charming ability to covey the 
essentials of a theme in a simple, lucid, authentic manner. 

There are yet other pieces where Kalindi is primarily 
concerned with the Orissan situation. What is remarkable about 
these essays is their objectivity and lack of bitterness despite 
strong attendant feelings of nationalism and frustruation. Only 
rarely does one hear a voice of anger and sarcasm. In one of 
the pieces he comes down heavily upon Chaitanya whose 
charm, he believes, reduced a great warrior-race to effiminacy 
—the same Chaitanya, whose poetic, devotional dimension 
had so enraptured him once. Developing his argument on the 
relationship between Bengalis and Oriyas, while he does react 
against the contempt in which Oriyas were generally held by 
the former (‘Bengal and Orissa—Two Sisters’), he goes on to 
conclude that both would stand to profit by accepting a 
relationship of mutual tolerance and regard, and exhorts Oriyas 
to come up on a level with the Bengalis so that such a mutuality 
could be properly established. In another of his pieces where 
nationalist passion is similarly at work (‘Jackals upon the Land 
of the Lion’), he freflects upon the reunion of certain 
dismembered Orissan territories, growing for a time bitterly 
ironical in the process, but quickly enough recovering his 
balance to give a sage advice that not through militancy but 
mature and determined political will can Orissa gather back 
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her lost lands and develop into a vital, progressive community. 

These few exceptions apart, Kalindicharan in his essays is 
consistently suave, humble, and intimately persuasive, 
maintaining an even-tenored style and offering opinions and 
comments in a sagacious, mature voice. Writing essays was 
not Kalindi’s major literary concern. Most of his essays were 
written as occasional pieces, with no design of developing 
through them a special vision or approach—socio-political, 
literary-critical, or philosophical. They were mostly in the nature 
of an extension of his literary, cultural and sociological 
interests, drafted through hours when creative engagement was 
at a lull. What is most significant about them is the quality of 
individual mind—its tastes and attitudes, its general concerns 
and perceptions—they represent. The author emerges through 
these essays as a most companionable, sincere, modest and 
cultured personality with wide interests and varied concerns. 
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CONCLUSION 


It was only a little above a decade ago that Kalindi Charan 
Panigrahi was still among us, an active man of literature, 
something of an institution in himself, an intimate contemporary 
who responded to the sorrows and joys of his world with great 
sensitivity and tenderness. And, yet, as we talk of him today 
he appears to be a remote figure who drew sustenance from a 
socio-spiritual world mucli different from ours, untouched by 
modern sordidness, competitiveness, uncertainties and 
anxieties. For all the great many reverses, disappointments and 
bereavements that he suffered in personal life, and the pain 
and anguish he so compellingly voiced in numerous of his 
writings, the image that dominates the mind of the historian of 
his life and letters is one of a serene, optimistic, sympathetic 
personality convinced of man’s ability to transform his own 
being and his world into a rich and tender thing, full of 
understanding and love. It is the undying humanism in him 
that still speaks to us with a gentle yet intense incisiveness, a 
humanism that is not likely to be dated, for though its literary 
manifestations happened to be influenced by the climate of 
his contemporary history, their roots lay in the perennial sub- 
soil of human civilisation as a whole, drawing sap from as 
various a body of elements as Christianity, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Marxism, Gandhianism, democracy, and the literary 
heritage of the entire world. That he did not altogether 
revolutionise literature, philosophy, or history, that he did not 
attain literary greatness of the order of a Tagore, or historical 
greatness as of a Madhusudan or a Gopabandhu in his world, 
does not in any way belittle his tremendous significance; for 
in his very simple, unassuming way he demonstrated how an 
ordinary life lived through commonplace and even petty 
environs can not only provide food for powerful art- 
experiences, but also sustain an inner world of exultant vision 
and profound humanity. In a basic sense, his life was literary, 
and his literature a part of a vast and real human life. 
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He was, indeed, a man speaking to men within a close orbit 
of shared community experience and ‘emotions. He did not 
ever function—not even during his days of Sabuja- 
involvement—as a romantic isolationist, either of the prophetic 
or of the aesthetic kind, nor later, as an alienated modern. He 
always talked from within a close-knit society and for such a 
society. It is his deep sense of belongingness both as man and 
writer, sharing a common tradition and temper of mind that 
prevails in his writings despite the critique he offered of various 
aspects of that shared social order and the picture of change, 
historical or imaginative, that he drew so unerringly. This 
profound relatedness to a perennial tradition and to an evolving 
society of which he was an intimate part renders him so 
different from many of his younger contemporaries who 
experience a sense of distancing and division, despite 
closeness, in those contexts. 

Kalindi’s writings are extraordinarily representative of 
moods and sensibilities that characterise Orissan experience 
in village and town through half a century of its socio-political 
and cultural evolution. Kalindi was an astute painter of the 
realities and ideals that kept the Oriya mind engaged through 
a long period of time, his portraits appearing somewhat dated 
only with the, sixties when the Orissan world—and not simply 
its writers—began to experience at its ordinary, general level, 
the pressures of modernity to some appreciable extent. And, 
yet, even today the portraits continue to answer to the Oriya, 
and broadly Indian, socio-cultural assumptions and values at 
a fundamental level. And thus they continue to be relevant, 
not merely in the sense that authentic literary experience has a 
timeless appeal, but in a more immediate sense, as tackling 
human issues in the context of a specific culture. It is this broad 
and general representativeness that constitutes the principal 
strength of Kalindi’s writings, something that became possible 
because Kalindi had always approached the various socio- 
political issues as a man of literature and not as a man involved 
in propagating his ideological beliefs and convictions, as a 
humanist thinker rather than a specialist. Save for a few 
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occasional pieces, Kalindi’s writings, even while relating 
themselves to certain definite movements, did not ever reduce 
themselves to a coterie affair or an esoteric culture. 

Kalindi’s principal title to fame rests upon his fiction, both 
short and long, through which he portrayed the realities of 
Orissan life with deep feeling as also with delightful touches 
of irony and humour. The situations and emotions he contrived 
and developed through them ensure with their universal appeal 
a permanent place for him as a story-teller of genius. But even 
as a fiction-writer, distinguished and versatile as he was, his 
creativity is not of the same order as that of Fakir Mohan, his 
immediate predecessor. Some of his fiction, as has already 
been discussed, does attain to the status of a classic, but when 
one compares him with the all-time greats on the Indian and 
world scene, one has to admit the fact that his was a relatively 
circumscribed greatness. Part of the reason, no doubt, was the 
kind of provincial ethos which produced him, and to which 
he addressed himself with a strong sense of emotional 
obligation. But when all is said and done, one does tend to 
concede that Kalindi did not have it in him to represent an age 
with concentrated precision and power. The discomfort one 
feels while pronouncing such a judgment, however, testifies 
to the indisputably uncommon éxcellence of Kalindi as a story- 
teller. 

Some of his poems, again, have a permanent place in Oriya 
literature, but when one takes into account the entire corpus 
of his poetry, and locates it against the whole tradition, one 
shrinks from according it the title of greatness, despite its 
known historical importance. As a poet Kalindi can hardly 
match Radhanath, Gangadhar, Mansingh, Rautray, and a 
number of others. All the same he wrote copiously and wrote 
well, giving touching expression to a variety of moods and 
sentiments and commanded an unquestionably large 
readership in the third and fourth decades of the present 
century. Considering the authenticity and appeal of the varied 
sentiments he presented, and the competence he demonstrated 
in the use of verse forms and poetic language, he can certainly 
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be described as a very successful poet. But. in terms of 
complexity, concentration and finish much of his poetry is 
clearly lacking. 

With all his limitations, however, it is impossible to push 
Kalind;i to the fringe of the Oriya literary tradition. He belongs 
to the centre, all right. And he does so on the strength of the 
totality of his personality and work as a man of letters. Kalindi 
is a splendid example of certain literary talents that ensure 
continuity and largeness for a tradition even without being 
great path-finders. Concentration might lack, but expansion is 
assured through them. And, besides, strictly in terms of 
originality of talent he did have something matchless about 
him. As a painter of the village-world, Kalindi does stand 
unsurpassed in Oriya fiction by virtue of the fullness of love, 
the rich minutiae, the intimate understanding and insightfulness, 
and the profound sympathy that he engages in the 
representation. He may not have Fakirmohan's critical, 
historical precision, but he has a far more tender, intimate, 
comprehensive experience of the village-life to offer, some of 
it conveying a wonderful lyric immediacy and others 
furnishing a superb sociological perception. 

Personalities—nay, phenomena-such as Kalindi are 
increasingly becoming rarer today. Kalindi addressed himself, 
at once, to an inclusive audience comprising all levels of his 
society, as it were—to the well-educated and the semi-educated, 
to the literary and the ordinary, to the politically committed 
and the detached minds, and kept to a stylistic middle-path, 
combining conversational and formal, conventional and 
experimental elements in his fiction and poetry. This entailed 
not merely a special creative choice, but also an emotional 
affinity and feeling of intellectual and moral sharedness with 
a large community of fellow beings. He could try his hands, 
with varying success, with all genres of literature without the 
slightest self-consciousness or diffidence. And he could involve 
himself in numerous literary organisations and organs with an 
extraordinary consistency of passion without any urge for 
personal literary promotion or advancement of coterie-interest. 
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He never went in search of critics and admirers, but rather 
chose to play the role of an untiring critical mediator of literature 
in the service of a large public. Critical difference he had with 
many; but there never was a single occasion when he felt 
impelled to engage in polemics. In fact, he has been described 
as an ‘ajitasatru’ in all the social and cultural world in his 
ambit— a man with no enemy born. Atl this speaks for a kind 
of social spirit, persona! ethics and literary faith which is not 
easy to have in today’s world. His life and literature were 
inseparable from each other, as also from a large whole to 
which they belonged in the mainstream. His career furnishes 
an inspiring testament of the goodness of man and the 
goodness of literature indissolubly linked together. 
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Kalindi Charan Panigrahi was a complete man of letters, 
assaying all major literary forms, associating himself with 
numerous literary ventures and organisations from early 
youth to old age, and truly living what may be called a 
life ‘of literature. The story of his life furnishes a 
representative sketch of Orissan literary-cultura! life for 
half a century and more. The unyielding humanism in 
him still speaks to us with a gentle yet intense 
incisiveness, its roots deep in the perennial sub-soil of 
human civilisation as a whole.’ His career constitutes an 
inspiring testament of the goodness of man and the 
goodness of literature memorably joined together. 


The author of this monograph, Dr. Pati has recently 
retired as a professor of English from Sambalpur 
University, Orissa. 
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